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Sonie of our Republican readers think that in 
this political canvass we bave not been partisan 
enough; some of our Democratic readers think 
we have been too partisan; one or two wish we 
would be neutral. To all of these friendly 
correspondents we cannot reply better than in the 
apposite werds of the New York ‘‘ Tribune”: 

‘‘A journal that aims to shape public opinion 

need not be printed with oil of vitriol; but it 
must be printed with something besides water. 
Colorless editorial writing is not our ambition. 
Neutrality in journalism is simply a waste of 
printers’ ink.” 
We expect to make a paper that will ‘‘ belong” 
to no party, but that will advise its readers of 
all that is going on, will have pronounced opin- 
ions on all the questions of the day, and will 
not hesitate to express them. We shall make 
mistakes sometimes, for we cannot be omni- 
present, to see for ourselves all events, and we 
are not infallible. But if we ever fail to treat 
those of opposing views with candor, with cour- 
tesy and with fairness, it will be from the infirm- 
ity of human nature, not from the deliberation 
of design. 


The need of civil service reform in high quar- 
ters is illustrated by the story of Mr. J. J. Par- 
dee, late of the Treasury. According to his 
account—and we have not seen it contradicted 
—he was appointed to a first-class clerkship, 
although a Democrat, on competitive examina- 
tion. Last fall he went home to vote, but cast 
a blank ballot, because he would not vote for 
the government and, since it employed him, 
was unwilling to vote against it. He has now 
been discharged, not for participating in poli- 
tics, but for holding Democratic opinions. For 
this sort of ‘‘ intimidation” there appears to us 





to be but one remedy—a law prohibiting the 
removal of any administrative officer except on 
charges of inefficiency or misconduct. The 
same rule that gives us a good army would se- 
cure us a good civil service ; and if Congress 
should once pass such a law, it would require 
considerable courage, of a certain sort, for any 
subsequent party to repeal it. 


The appointment of a receiver in the case of 
the Continental Life Ins. Co. of this city dis- 
closes a state of facts which is rather startling 
to those novices who had supposed that the ob- 
ject of Insurance Companies is to insure. It 
cost, in round numbers, about half a million of 
dollars to do a business of two millions and a 
half. In its assets it reckoned its building at 
the old valuation, namely, over $800,000, though 
its rents amounted to less than $26,000. And 
we suppose there is no reason to believe that its 
affairs are any worse than many another com- 
pany’s with a name equally good. We believe in 
Life Insurance, and heartily commend it to 
those of our readers who have not other means 
to leave their families in case of death; but a 
too confiding public cannot always take the re- 
port of an Insurance Company as to its assets, 
and in the multiplicity of corporations there are 
not a few that need to be insured themselves. 


Bishop Becker urges on the Roman Catholic 
Church the establishment of a Catholic Uni- 
versity in this country. He gives a far from 
eulogistic account of the present Catholic schools 
and seminaries; practically concedes that the 
highest education cannot be secured at any of 
them; lays out the plan of a university which, 
by elevating the standard of education, would 
elevate all the subordinate institutions; and esti- 
mates that $500,000 would afford a sufficient 
foundation. As yet no subscribers to the neces- 
sary fund are reported. 


The Boston ‘‘ Pilot” reports an interesting mis- 
sion movement among the Roman Catholics. It 
says that the Romanists have under their tuition 
seven-eighths of the whole Christian Indian popu- 
lation, and have received from government only 
one thirteenth of the national *appropriations 
for Indian schools. Of course we do not vouch 
for the figures. In consequence a ‘‘ Board of 
Catholic Indian Missions” has been organized, 
and branchesare to be formed all over the coun- 
try to provide for a more vigorous prosecution 
of Indian mission work. Prominent among the 
ladies interested are Mrs. General Sherman and 
Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren. Archbishop Bayley 
approves, and the ‘‘ Holy Father has deigned to 
bless it and even to compose a prayer to be re- 
cited by the Associates.” On its face this looks 
like a very innocent and even praiseworthy at- 
tempt to do a good work in civilizing and evan- 
gelizing the heathen, but no one knows what 
dark designs a religious detective of real genius 
might discover beneath the surface, particularly 
in consideration of the fact that both army and 
navy are represented in the persons of the Chris- 
tian ladies whose names the ‘‘ Pilot” has so in- 
cautiously published. Seriously. we heartily 





commend the example of Mrs. Sherman and 
Mrs. Dahlgren as worthy of the emulation of 
their Protestant sisters. 


The Moody revival, as the secular papers 
call it, possesses a remarkable vitality for an 
American phenomenon. Notwithstanding the 
political campaign, the meetings in Chicago 
have been thronged; the ministers of the city, 
and of the West generally, appear to be alert;"in 
Albany, where Mr. Moody spent one Sunday, 
crowds attended to hear him preach; and in Bos- 
ton a structure to seat 8,000 people is in process 
of erection. The papers that attributed the 
interest of last winter to curiosity will have to 
take the problem up again this Fall. Those 
who believe that Mr. Moody speaks to the spirit- 
ual nature in men, and that whoever reaches 
that always has a hearing, have no problem to 
explain. We hope to see a two-fold work done 
this winter; one of ingathering not probably as 
notable as that of last year, and one of training 
of the ingathered decidedly more careful and 
systematic than was or could be done last year. 


Unofficial, but apparently trustworthy, news 
from General Miles’s command makes it certain 
that during the closing days of October the 
allied tribes with Sitting Bull were encountered 
and so severely handled, after an unsuccessful 
parley, that some four hundred lodges surren- 
dered. The affair came about on this wise: An 
expected supply train failed to reach camp, and 
General Miles, inferring that it might have been 
attacked, started with the Fifth Infantry by 
forced marches to the rescue. His surmises 
proved correct. The train had been attacked 
and, through losses of draught animals, com- 
pelled to turn back. Starting again with a 
stronger escort it was again attacked, and a 
running fight was kept up all the way until 
General Miles’s command appeared, when the 
parley, fight and surrender followed, and the 
united command returned to camp. Sitting 
Bull remains in a hostile attitude, but with a 
largely reduced following. 


Another blow at Mormonism. Horses, car- 
riages, mules, harness, and cows of Brigham 
Young were sold out last week at Salt Lake to 
pay the alimony of Ann Eliza, wife No. 19, 
pending her suit for divorce. Such a practical 
evidence of national supremacy is a severe blow 
to the prephet’s power. 


The Congregationalists of England have 
taken a new departure. The Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, a body somewhat 
analagous to the National Council of Congrega- 
tional churches here, has adopted with substan- 
tial unanimity resolutions providing for the 
creation of a National Council of Finance who 
shall receive the funds contributed by the 
churches or the county associations associated 
in this movement, and to whom shall be referred 
all reports of county associations recommending 
grants for home missionary work, and who, out 
of the general fund, shall make such appropria- 
tions as seem to the Council to be required. 
There are other details, but these are the essen- 
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tial features of the new plan, the object of 
which ig to make the Home Missionary work 
national instead of local, and the effect of which 
will be to put it under the direction of a body 
analagous to the Home Missionary Board of the 
Presbyterian churches of this country. The 
plan has to be ratified by the churches and 
associations ; and it does not provide for any in- 
terference with or legislative control over either ; 
but it will unquestionably tend to bring the 
churches into closer social and Christian fellow- 
ship, because into practical union in Christian 
work. 





The immediate danger of a general European 
war is at an end. ‘Turkey has yielded to 
the imperative demand of Russia for a six 
weeks’ armistice, prolonged by agreement to 
two months. Montenegro and Servia have 
both aeceded to the armistice. Commissioners 
have been appointed to fix the lines between the 
contending armies. Russia will press forward 
vigorously negotiations for a final peace on the 
basis of the self-government of the insurrec- 
tienary provinces. 


Before this reaches our readers it is probable 
that General Campos will have arrived at Cuba 
with an expedition of 14,000. men and a squad- 
ron of five vessels ; 30,000 men in addition are 
reported ready to follow. 


The election in Italy shows a large majority 
of liberals, 141 Progressists to 28 Moderates. 
The world moves even under the shadow of the 
Vatican. 


Our advertisers crowd our reading-matter 
this week uncomfortably; they would have 
crowded it still more but that we were com- 
pelled to throw several advertisers out. If they 
had come in earlier we would have accommo- 
dated them by adding another sheet to our 
paper ; but they were too late for that. Adver- 
tisers will accommodate us and insure the inser- 
tion of their advertisemeuts by sending them 
in, when practicable, by Saturday. 











TO THE DISAPPOINTED VOTERS. 
{7 E write before the Presidential election; 
our words will reach our readers after all 
is over. Wedo not know whether we are writ- 
ing to Democrats or Republicans; but we know 
that about half the ration will be disappointed 
next Wednesday morning, and we write to 
them. 

This nation is not going to ruin because the 
people of the United States do not agree with 
you. It is not going to ruin because they have 
elected a President whom you think to be the 
wrong man. This republic is not a pyramid 
bottom side up. Its life does not depend upon 
its President, but upon the general virtue and 
intelligence of its people; that is, upon its 
churches, its schools, and its newspaper press. 
And they were never stronger, never doing bet- 
ter work than they are doing to-day. The 
President does not rule the nation; the nation 
rules the President. 

And on the great questions of the day the 
public sentiment of the nation is, if not abso- 
lutely right, at least in the process of a right 
development. That is unmistakably evident 
from the pledges of the party platforms and the 
party candidates. Such pledges are not insig- 
nificant. They signify the public demand—for 
they are framed to meet it. The nation is over- 
whelmingly in favor of the just and honest pay- 
ment of its debts, of an early resumption of 
specie payments, of the protection of the negro 
in his political rights, of the peace and prosper- 
ity, commercially and politically, of the South- 
ern States, and of a genuine civi! service reform. 
The question decided by the election was not, 
Shall those principles be executed ? it was only, 





To whose hands will you entrust their execu- 
tion? 

Suppose a mistake has been made ; suppose 
the wrong party and the wrong man have been 
chosen. ‘The American people are quick to dis- 
cover their blunders and to correct them. In 
four years they will have an opportunity. The 
successful party has no immense majority to 
fritter away ; the consciousness of that fact will 
keep it moderate. What is the very worst that 
can happen? The hard times may grow hard- 
er; specie payments may be delayed ; anarchy 
may continue in the Southern States; the rem- 
nants of fetters may continue to gall the incom- 
pletely enfranchised ; political corruption may 
be more fully developed before it is cured ; but 
the purpose of the nation is made up, and if it 
fails to achieve this purpose under the incoming 
administration it will find a more honest and a 
more efficient one four years from now. 

Be quick to see what is good in the President 
and the party whom you did not help to elect. 
Be not quick to see evil. Be watchful but not 
suspicious, critical but not censorious. Believe 
that the sources of our national prosperity lie 
in the lakes and rivers and reservoirs, not in the 
faucet ; in the permanent condition ef the peo- 
ple, not in the character of the temporary 
office-holder. Have faith in God and faith in 
your country. Hope in the one; hope for the 
other. 





A WORKING CHURCH. 

‘N 1862 Rey. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., who had 
been ordained only the year before, was in- 
vited to take charge of a little congregation on 
Lexington Avenue, in this city. Ttis congrega- 
tion was worshiping in a church building which 
was the private property of Mr. John David 
Wolfe, who supported the services. There were 
not over ten pews rented in the church at the 
time. This was the seed of the present Church of 
the Holy Trinity of this city. It now numbers 
2,200 members ; supports two mission churches 
and two or three outlying stations in school- 
houses and halls; supplies public worship to the 
Peabody Home for aged and indigent females and 
to the public institutions on Blackwell’s Island; 
carries on public preaching by means of a lay- 
preachers’ association of about twenty laymen 
who are engaged in business during the week, 
but who go out to preach the gospel on Sunday; 
and maintains in whole or in part a number of 
religious and charitable institutions which are 
more or less directly connected with the church. 
During these fourteen years the society has con- 
structed two church buildings for its own occu- 
pancy, being crowded out of its first building 
by the increasing congregation, a chapel, with 
parlors and Sunday-school room, which is quite 
as commodious as an ordinary-sized church and 
much more convenient than most churches in 
its adaptability to Christian work, and two 
other church@s for the preaching of the gospel 
in connection with its mission work ; it has also 

reconstructed two or three others. 

This is the external aspect of the work: more 
important is its spiritual aspect. Dr. Tyng has 
made the church itself a mission. The evening 
services are not only open to non-pewholders, 
but are thronged by a class of people such as 
are never seen in any other of our wealthy up- 
town churches. The ‘‘ publicans and sinners” 
attend it, and from this congregation additions 
are made every year in great numbers to the 
church of Christ. Last year the confirmation 
class numbered 451. In the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, more than in any other church in the 
city of New York, it is true that the rich and 
poor meet together. The problem how to reach 
the masses is here solved, not in theory but by 
actual experiment. And while Dr. Tyng is a 
remarkably effective speaker, and often an elo- 
quent one, it is no disparagement to him to say 





that it is not pulpit oratory that has produced 
these results. They are of a kind that cannot 
be produced by mere oratory. 

It cannot be otherwise than both. interesting 
and profitable for Christian workers to know 
what are the methods of work which have been 
sofruitful. At our urgent request Dr. Tyng has 
consented to give our readers some account of 
them in two or three successive papers, the pub- 
lication of which we begin in this week’s issue. 
The methods detailed will be inapplicable in 
many places, and some of them could be carried 
out only by a leader who possessed rare executive 
abilities. But it is possible for every man to 
cultivate the gift that is in him; no man may 
fall back on his inability and make that an ex- 
cuse for laziness or indifference. And while 
some of Dr. Tyng’s methods are peculiarly 
adapted to the community in which he is labor- 
ing, and others require peculiar gifts of leader- 
ship,dhe general prifciples whieh underlie and 
are exemplified by his methods are of universal 
application, and are of a sort that can be car- 
ried out by any earnest and diligent Christian 
worker who is more solicitous to work for the 
Master than to secure ease or honor for himself. 
Our clerical readers will find these papers a 
useful and quickening tract for distribution 
among their congregation; and some of our 
congregations may profitably call the attention 
of their pastor to them. 





EARLY IN THE MORNING. ° 

HE first hour of the morning is the rudder 

of the day. Men commit a grave sin 
against themselves who sleep away and stupefy 
the early hours of the day. If the very first of 
your thoughts and feelings on waking in the 
morning have been trained to rise to God ; if 
you bathe upward, and come down cleansed, 
cool, calm, and poised in spirit, you will find it 
easier all day long to go right, and to keep a 
sweet mind ; you will be children of light ; and 
you will be more likely to remain children of 
light through the whole day. But if, morning 
after morning, you go out without preparation, 
without definite aim, without communion with 
God, little by little you will ‘get dulled on the 
spiritual side, and more and more fiery on the 
worldly side ; you will be swept away by daily 
excitement ; and by and by you will have a long 
and doleful repentance, and in trying to get 
back from your backslidings will go through 
that experience which is so needless and so un- 
becoming, but unhappily so common, in the 
followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. Take the 
earliest hours of the morning from day to day 
to see things in their large relations, in a spirit- 
ual light, and in the pure, clear atmosphere of 
the conscious presence of God. 








AN INQUIRING FRIEND. 
F. S. sends us two extracts, one from a 

* sermon from Mr. Beecher published in the 
Christian Union for Oct. 8, the other from a 
sermon by Mr. Moody published in the N. Y. 
‘* Witness.” He adds: 

‘*Mr. Beecher seems to say, ‘Cease to do evil 
and learn to do well and the Lord Jesus will help 
you to overcome, and in his strength you will 
eventually overcome, and the Lord will reward 
you for all your struggles.’ Mr. Moody seems to 
say, ‘ Give up trying, and go and tell Jesus, and 
let Him save you; if you undertake to save your- 
self you take yourself right off the ground of 
grace.’ Are both right ”” 

Yes. No minister can put all truth in one 
sermon, much less in one paragraph. If you 
read Mr. Beecher’s sermon through you found 
Mr. Moody’s utterance in substance before you 
finished ; and if you did not find Mr. Beecher’s 
teaching in that particular sermon of Mr. 
Moody’s you will find it in others by the same 
preacher. 
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Two fundamental ideas underlie the Gospel. 
The first is its object—the development of char- 


acter. The world is a university in which God 
is developing men. Salvation is Christian man- 
hood. ‘‘He gave some apostles, and some 


prophets, and some evangelists, and some teach- 
ers for the perfecting of the saints.” <A perfect 
man, the measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ, is the end of the Gospel. Now, 
character must be developed within the man. 
It cannot be made up like a ready-made gar- 
ment and put on. We are, it is true, to ‘* put 
on” Christ, but as a tree puts on its leaves, by 
processes from within. A thief cannot become 
honest, nor a licentious man pure, nor a selfish 
man generous, nor a proud man humble without 
doing something. ‘‘Lay your deadly doing 
down,” is no part of the New Testament Gos- 
pel; it is an unscriptural corruption of later 
times. James and John, when they left father 
and mother and boats and fishing to follow 
Christ, did something ; so did Zaccheus when he 
gave half his goods to feed the poor and re- 
stored four-fold to them he had wronged ; so 
did Saul of Tarsus when he accepted as his life- 
work the mission to the Gentiles whom a long 
education had taught him to despise. Any 
philosophy which teaches that a man has noth- 
ing todo to make assured his own salvation runs 
directly counter to the Scripture, which declares 
that he must strive to enter in at the strait 
gate ; that he must work out his own salvation ; 
that he must be diligent to make his calling and 
election sure; that he must lay aside every 
weight and the sin which doth so easily beset. 
The promise to the Christian is that he shall 
run and not be weary, walk and not faint, 
mount up as on eagles’ wings; that is, that he 
shall have strength to do. The racer, the pedes- 
trian, the eagle all do something. A common 
metaphor in evangelistic preaching is the life- 
boat. The sinner is struggling in the water ; 
the struggles of a drowning man only impede 
his rescue ; lie still; let the strong arm of a 
divine Saviour pull you into the boat and bring 
you exhausted and helpless to the heavenly shore. 
But this is nota New Testament metaphor ; it is 
not a true one. The New Testament metaphor 
is, Take unto you the whole armor of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stand. The gospel is an 
inspiration to activity, not an excuse for spir- 
itual indifference and laziness. No man recog- 
nizes this more thoroughly than Mr. Moody, 
No preaching tends to a more active type of 
piety than his. There is no warrant, either in 
Scripture or in common sense, for the notion 
that a man is to be borne somnolent into the 
kingdom of God, as the sleeper in the fairy tale 
was carried to the prince’s chamber. 

The other fundamental idea of the gospel, 
the root out of which it grows, is, God is love. 
Out of some characters you can squeeze love as 
juice out of an orange; some characters exhale 
love as flowers fragrance. All heathen religions 
represent God’s love as something purchased by 
that which is external to bimself. He must be 
entreated, played upon, appeased, besought, 
induced to love. This is heathenism, whether 
dressed in orthodox clothes or not. The New 
Testament represents God as always loving, 
loving for his own sake, loving because it is his 
nature to love, loving because he cannot help 
it. He loves us not for what we are, or do, or 
say, nor for what has been done or said for us; 
he loves us for what he is. He does not love us 
for Christ’s sake, for, ‘* God so loved the world 
that he gave his only-begotten Son.” Christ is 
ours for love’s sake. Christ is the stream, not 
the spring; the fragrance, not the flower; the 
beam, not the sun; the interpreter, not the 
originator of the divine love. This love of God 
js unpurchased and unpurchasable. You have 
nothing to do to secure it. What has the babe 





to do to secure the mother’s love as it lies help- 
less in her arms? 

Out of this love there flows spontaneous, free, 
the offer of the gospel; an offer of divine sym- 
pathy and help to any man who is sick of sin 
and desires to reform. If he is weary of pride, 
of selfishness, of lust, of temper, God says to 
him, If you are willing to follow my directions, 
if you are in earnest to be cured, come to me 
and I will cure you. He is the great Physician. 
What is the fee? Nothing. Have I then noth- 
ing to do to be cured? Yes; much to do. It is 
only palpable quackery that offers to cure either 
in soul or body men who do nothing. But you 
have nothing to do to secure the sympathy, the 
love, the inspiration, the omnipotent helpful- 
ness of your Saviour-God., 

The sum of the whole matter then is this: 
You have nothing to do to secure the love and 
help of One who is both able and willing to 
make you more than conqueror; but you have a 
great deal to do to make that love efficacious in 
your redemption and in your perfect devel- 
opment. 





NOTES. 

—This week Friday, the 10th, the Centennial 
Exhibition closes. How much of a success it has 
been a great multitude of our people know from 
personal observation. Visitors from abroad have 
not been as numerous as anticipated, but those 
who have come go home amply repaid. Asa 
World’s Fair, compared with its predecessors, it 
has been unsurpassed—at least, so say competent 
judges. From the official statistics it appears that 
up to October 31 there had been 8,453,923 admis- 
sions at the Exhibition, and the receipts $3,279,- 
483: add 90,000 visitors a day and the grand 
total for six months will be 9,300,000 admissions. 
These figures, of course, do not represent the 
actual number of visitors, for probably each per- 
son spent on the average three days at the 
grounds, in which case the total of individual 
visitors would be about three and a half millions. 
If now the reader who delights in statistical 
speculation will allow each of these sight-seers ten 
dollars for expenses, we shall have the round 
sum of $35,000,000, as the item the country has 
spent over its century celebration. It has not 
been money thrown away. On the whole we can 
all look back to the Exhibition with the greatest 
satisfaction. Hardly an accident has occurred 
on the railroads ; no drunkenness on the grounds ; 
a clear conscience on the Sunday opening ques- 
tion. We have remembered our ancestors and 
seen the world. 

—The Art Committee chosen to select the pict- 
ures for the International Exhibition issue a 
protest to the public, in which they assert that 
pictures were both admitted and rejected despite 
their judgment, and that a courteous letter of re- 
monstrance, addressed to the Director-General 
last June, received no reply. It was gracious and 
perhaps patriotic to keep silence till so near the 
close of the Exhfbition, but an earlier speaking 
out might have saved some American humiliation. 

—Almost the first practical result of explorations 
in the Northern Seas is the discovery of a north- 
ern passage to China. A courageous Swede, Prof. 
Vordenskiold, has followed the course of the Gulf 
Stream round the northern coast of Sweden and 
Lapland, by the way of Nova Zembla, to the 
mouth of the Yenisei River of Siberia. Following 
up this river, which is navigable for steamers of a 
light draught, he has penetrated to the center 
of the Asiatic continent, reaching nearly the 
frontiers of China. A canal of about 150 miles 
would suffice to connect the head waters of this 
river with those of the Amoor, which empties 
into the North Pacific Ocean. Practically, there- 
fore, there has been discovered a direct route be- 
tween China and Europe, open to navigation, 
and several thousands of miles shorter than the 
one now followed by commerce. Whether this 
will suffice to change the currents of commerce to 
any considerable extent remains to be seen. It 
would seem to be certain that it will at least 
supersede the long caravan routes now followed 
by a large part of Russian commerce. 

The ‘‘Sunday School Times” informs us that 
‘*seeing that many persons, such as houseservants 
and coachmen, cannot attend church on Sundays, 
classes for both[sexes of persons thus circum- 
stanced have been [organized in Rev. Dr. John 





Hall’s Church.” The classes should have been 
organized for the people who keep tha ‘‘ house 
servants and coachmen” out of church. Is not 
there an old statute that says something about 
“Thou and thy man-servant and thy maid- 
servant”? Committing that to memory would be 
a good first day’s lesson. 

—A modest clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land declines to enter into any argument with a 
‘*blasphemously contradictious ” Dissenting Doce- 
tor of Divinity, because ‘' it is my province, asa 
priest of the church of God, not to argue with 
but to instruct laics.” 

—Slade has been sentenced to three months’ 
hard labor under the Vagrant Act. 

—The Episcopal ministers of Boston have re- 
solved that that church should invite other 
churches to consider what points may be necessa- 
ry to have settled in order to bring apout Chris- 
tian unity among all who bear Christ’s name. 
When the mother begins to seek unity not by 
absorbing her children into the old household, 
but by inviting a union of the independent 
households in one community of faith, we may 
well hope that the day of Christian union is not 
far off. 


—A firm from Sheffield, England, is about es- 
tablishing steel works at Syracuse, N. Y. It is 
coming to America to compete with the steel 
manufacturers here. Here is a clear case for the 
application of a tariff. 

—In a recent Jewish will in Brooklyn appears 
the item: ‘‘I do order and decree that there be 
given to my body upon its decease decent and 
Christian burial.” A curious case of the power of 
association of ideas in a community to revolu- 
tionize habits of thought and language in the in- 
dividual. Evento a Jew decent burial was inde- 
finably associated with Christian burial. 

—The ‘‘New York Herald” has dropped its 
price to three cents. The newsboys persist in 
charging four, and a very curious newspaper war 
is the consequence. The ‘‘ Herald” against the 
gamins is the lion against the gnats. 

—The Pennsylvania Central Railroad has been 
one of the wonderful exhibitions of the Centen- 
nial year. It runs its trains between this city and 
Philadelphia about ten minutes apart, nearly all 
day long ; and we believe not a single serious ac- 
cident has occurred since the opening of the Ex 
hibition. 

—The difficulties in the way of publishing a 
paper in two cities a thousand miles apart are 
illustrated by this week’s issue of the ‘‘ Advance, * 
which sends out two editions, one adapted to the 
eastern the other to the western market. 

—Under President Eliot’s progressive liberality 
a series of Thomas concerts is to be given at 
Saunders’s Theater in Memorial Hall, Cambridge. 
Enough subscribers have been secured to insure 
success. The element of musical culture is 
strangely lacking in the education of young men, 
as it is grotesquely predominant in the education 
of young women. President Eliot’s is a move- 
ment in the right direction. 


—This leads to say that the finest church music 
library probably in America is the Lowell Mason 
library at Yale, obtained for the Theological 
Seminary there through the influence of the late 
Rev. Geo. B. Bacon, D.D. If some other pastor 
would secure anendowment for a course of lect- 
ures on church music and hymnology by some 
such man as Mr. George F. Root he would do a 
good service to the future church. 

—Three comparatively new papers lie among 
our exchanges, which we have had no opportuni- 
ty before to greet : ‘‘The Appeal,” of Chicago, 
the organ of the Reformed Episcopal Church ; 
“The Christian News,” of St. Louis, a monthly, 
devoted to the interests of Congregational 
churches in the West and Southwest ; and ‘‘ The 
Florida New Yorker,” devoted to advising the 
public of the beauties and advantages of Florida 
in a health and commercial point of view. We 
note that the ‘‘ Appeal” follows the French fash- 
ion, and puts the initials of the writer to all edi- 
torials. 

—A semi-comic illustration of the somewhat no- 
torious inaccuracy of newspaper reports is afford- 
ed by a double misreport. Mr. Spurgeon was 
reported to have prayed for the extermination of 
the Turks, and Dr. Cyrus Hamlin was reported 
to have called him thereon a fool and an igno- 
ramus. And now simultaneously come out two 
denials, one from Dr. Hamlin, that though he 
thought only profound ignorance could lead a 
Christian minister to make such a prayer, he 
neither called him a ‘‘ fool” nor an ‘‘ignoramus,” 
and the otherfrom Mr. Spurgeon that he never 
made the prayer at all! 
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OUR CHURCH WORK. 
By Rev. 8S. H. Tyna, Jr., D.D. 


HE editors of the Christian Union have asked 

me to give their readers some account of 
the methods of work and organization which 
have given the Church of the Holy Trinity its 
growth and spiritual results. As I understood 
the request it did not include any considera- 
tion of the methods of preaching or the spirit 
which has pervaded the church, and without 
which any methods of Christian work are sure 
to fail of spiritual results. I have attempted 
simply to give an account of our machinery. 
The field of facts is so familiar to me that I had 
great hesitation in attempting a review which 
would satisfy inquirers. Moreover, it has not 
seemed to me desirable that such marked promi- 
nence should be given by any pastor to the plans 
of his local congregation. The importunity of 
my friend Mr. Abbott, however, so far removed 
my scruples that I consented to be ‘‘ interviewed” 
by him, and to answer categorically such questions 
as he might ask. The articles which are here 
printed are made up for the most part from the 
notes of the stenographer. Hence their colloquial 
language. { 

All church operations may be divided into three 
classes: ingathering, training, and Christian work. 
I.—INGATHERING. 

First, there is the people’s service Sunday night, 
which is advertised, and in which popular hymns 
are sung, and the preaching is made very illustra- 
tive, and the pews are free. The strangers who 
come are met at the door by the Committee on 
Strangers, who form the Board of Ushers, and who 
do their Christian work in that way. They receive 
no compensation. They invite people to seats ; 
and, if they are strangers, find out whether they 
belong in the city, if possible get their addresses, 
and if they are living in the city without any 
church, report their addresses to me on Monday 
morning. 

After the people’s service we always have an in- 
formal prayer-meeting, when we pull in the net 
and find out how many persons have been im- 
pressed ; and at the close of that meeting we hold 
an inquiry-meeting for the instruction of the in- 
quirers. At the people’s service a collection is 
made for the missionary work of that service. 
This sustains a missionary who looks after the 
work that is developed by the service, and pays 
for a sufficient number of copies of the ‘* People’s 
Pulpit ’* to provide for all who want them. These 
are gratuitously distributed at the close of the 
meeting. On Sunday evenings we use a short ser- 
vice of our own, which is modified from the Epis- 
copal service, and has the approval of the bishop, 
so that it has a standing in the Episcopal Church. 

Next in order is the week-day evangelistic ser- 
vices which are held on every night. A meeting 
of young converts and of inquirers brought out 
on Sunday night is held on Monday evening. It 
also includes young Christians who have recently 
joined the church, and those who are proposed 
as members. The object is instruction in the 
Word. After that we have an inquiry meeting 
for any persons who may have wandered in, not 
being Christians. 

On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings we have evangelistic preaching either by my- 
self, or my assistant, or clergymen whom we in- 
vite. These services are held in the chapel or in 
the church, according to the season of the year. 
In midwinter they are held in the church, in 
spring and fallin the chapel, and during the sum- 
mer in the tent. The Gospel tent was only a 
change of base for our regular operations. 

On Friday evening we have a similar meeting, 
with the lesson of the International Series for the 
next Sunday as the topic. At that meeting all 
the Sunday-school teachers of our church and 
mission schools are present, together with the 
congregation that attend the evangelistic preach- 
ing. My address is expository for the aid of the 
teachers, and hortatory to adapt the topic to the 
unconverted. 

On Saturday evening we have a Christian work- 
ers’ meeting, which is conducted by the laymen, 
without a minister. 

In these public services the laymen take part. 





*A pamphlet report of Dr. Tyng’s sermon of a previous 


They are informal services. Sometimes we give 
prominence to testimony, and those who have been 
converted give their experience. Sometimes we 
turn them into prayer-meetings, and call on those 
who wish to present persons for prayer. Sometimes 
we make them conference meetings for the expres- 
sion of views on the Scriptures. They are very 
flexible meetings. Their character is determined 
by the intuitive judgment of the people present. 
At the Friday night service the teachers take part, 
ask questions, make suggestions, and give illus- 
trations which they think will be helpful. The 
object is mutual benefit. The whole thing is as 
free as it is possible to make it. This is especially 
true with our Friday evening meeting. Those 
present have no hesitation in stopping me when I 
am talking. If they differ from me, they say so. 
If they have an illustration that they think will 
hit the point they get up and speak out, in a mo- 
ment, and sit down. 

Third come the outside agencies. For the in- 
temperate we have a temperance meeting every 
Sunday afternoon at four o’clock, which is con- 
ducted by laymen. The work is distinctively 
temperance work on the basis of the conversion of 
the soul—gospel temperance. I can give some 
wonderful illustrations of the effects of that tem- 
perance meeting. 

One man came in drunk, and the managers 
thought at first that they would have to put him 
out for disorder; but he remained, and toward 
the last of the meeting he got up, and in a half- 
conscious way asked the prayers of the meeting. 
They instantly turned the meeting into a prayer- 
meeting ; and half a dozen of the men got around 
him and prayed for him. They saw him home 
from the temperance meeting. On Monday even- 
ing he was at the young converts’ meeting. After 
addressing the people I called upon any persons 
who had testimony to give to speak. This man 
got up, and in a very impassioned way told his 
story. He said that he had been spending his 
time in billiard saloons and whisky traps, that he 
passed the tent on his way home (this was when 
we were holding meetings in the tent, and he lived 
right by the tent), that he went into the meeting 
to make sport, and that while he was there the 
Spirit of God laid hold of him when he was drunk. 
He said he had not touched any liquor since that 
time, and that he was in great anxiety of soul. He 
continued to attend the services, and was brought 
to me, and I had an hour’s interview with him, and 
found out that he had been the superintendent of 
a Sabbath-school and an officer in a church, but 
had fallen into this bad habit, had been cast out 
by everybody, and had not been in a church for 
years. He has been brought back to Christ, and 
has, for the last three months, so far as we can 
learn, lived a quiet, steady life. 

Two other men—Broadway merchants—came 
in, and were brought under divine influence in 
the same way. They had been together in all 
their sprees, and now they are both converted. 
When they came in their eyes told the story of 
their excesses. Now their complexions are cleared 
up, and their whole aspect is changed. 

Such is the ageney for getting hold of that 
despairing class. We have no pledge excepting 
prayer and submission to Christ. . 

After the temperance meeting on Sunday after- 
noon we have a meeting of the Andrew and Philip 
Society. That society is based upon the record of 
the call of Andrew and Philip in the 1st chapter 
of John. It is composed of men who are banded 
together to bring men to Christ. Each member 
has a member's ticket, and an escort ticket for 
any friend whom he wants to invite, and he be- 
comes responsible for that friend. The Society 
gives a tea in the church dining-room at six 
o’clock Sunday evening. We had present last 
winter about two hundred and fifty men on an 
average. Some of the worst, lowest, most abject 
men of the community were brought in by the 
members of this society. There were about a 
hundred and fifty members ; and if each brought 
in a new man they had double that number. At 
first we had to have detectives in the room, there 
was such a group of hard characters. I go in and 
take tea with them, and my assistant is always 
present. After the tea, at half-past six, they have 
a prayer-meeting, which lasts until time for ser- 
vice in the church, when those iv the prayer- 


sible, persons who have been invited by this 
society are put in seats right around the pulpit. 
The members of the society are scattered through 
the congregation to do button-hole work, in 
watching those in the congregation that are inter- 
ested, going to them, persuading them to stay to 
the inquiry meeting after the people’s service is 
over, and getting them to join in the conversa- 
tion. The Andrew and Philip Society have a 
fund to which all contribute something for the 
relief of their own members, and for the care of 
the sick. 

We have an analogous society called the Mary 
and Martha Society which works for women, as 
the other society works for men. The saying of 
Martha to Mary, ‘‘The Master is come, and call- 
eth for thee,” is the motto of that society, which 
is composed of shop-women, servants in families 
and the better class of working women. They 
meet every Tuesday evening and haveatea. Af- 
terward they have a meeting which is partly 
social and partly religious. At the close of that 
gathering they go to the Evangelistic meeting. 
These meetings are held in the basement of the 
church, where we have kitchen, dining-room, and 
all arrangements for such purposes. At the head 
of this society is one of the ladies of the church 
who gives her time to it as the Sister-in-Charge. 
She visits the members of the society and acts as 
an employment agent to find places for those that 
need them, and is their counsellor and friend. 

For the very poor we make systematic provision 
in various ways. We have an almoner who visits 
those who apply and distributes the alms. We 
have a bread system. Twoor three of our people 
are bakers, and they send us bread every day. 
This we distribute in the basement of the church 
to those who are needy. We have an arrange- 
ment for furnishing coal to those who need it; a 
Doreas Society furnishes employment to poor 
women; and a Dispensary furnishes medicine and 
medical attendance. We have six physicians, one 
of whom attends every day for an hour and a 
half, and a visiting physician who goes from house 
to house. Wedonot pay them. They all do the 
work for Christ. Our apothecary furnishes all 
the drugs at wholesale prices. We give orders on 
him. An Arbitration Committee, which is com- 
posed of the lawyers of the church, takes care of 
all matters of law and justice which grow up as 
between landlord and tenant; or between persons 
who have made contracts; or between the eim- 
ployer and the employed, where the latter are 
defrauded of their wages. Legal questions are 
gratuitously adjusted for the poor who cannot 
afford to pay for the services of a lawyer. Finally 
a burial society provides interment for the poor. 

In short, my idea is to have an agency adapted 
to every department of need; like the prophet, 
we desire to stretch ourselves on the man, eye to 
eye, hand to hand, feet to feet; to reach him in 
his want, whatever that may be. 

But all this is ingathering work. It is all sub- 
sidiary to the ministry of the Gospel. We do not 
confine our ministrations to those who are already 
members of the parish. We distribute to any 
persons within a short radius of the church who 
can be brought into any of our religious meetings. 
But we do not distribute indiscriminately. We 
follow the example of our Lord and use the loaves 
and fishes to promote Gospel work. Old Unele 
John Vassar, of the Tract Society, sitting in my 
study, after working with me about a month 
and seeing the operations here, turned and said to 
me, ‘‘ Beloved, this church is an awful soul-trap.” 
These charities are all part of our snares for 
‘*eatching men.” 





MEETING AT THE ToPp.—Two Scotchmen occu- 
pied the same cottage, each being bound to keep 
his own side of the house well thatched. They 
were sadly divided religiously, one being a Bur- 
gher and the other an Antiburgher. After re- 
peated battles of words they were not on speaking 
terms. One day these men were at work on the 
roof each thatching his own side, and they met 
at the top and were forced to look in each other’s 
faces. One of the men took off his cap, and, 
scratching his head, said to the other, ‘‘ John- 
nie, you and me, I think, hae been very fool- 
ish to dispute as we hae done concerning Christ's 
will aboot our Kirks, until we hae clean forgot 








Sunday evening. 


meeting come up to the.church, So far as pos- 


his will aboot ourselves ; and so we hae fought so 
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bitterly for what we ca’ the truth, that it has 
ended it spite. Whatever is wrong, it’s perfectly 
certain that it never can be richt to be uncivil, 
unneighborly, unkind, 1n fac, tae hate one anither. 
Na, na, that’s the deevil’s work, and no God’s! 
Noo, it strikes me that maybe it’s wi’ the Kirk as 
wi’ this house: ye’re working on ae side, and me 
on the t’ ither, but if we only do our work weel, 
we will meet at the top at last. Gie’s your han’, 
auld neighbor !” So they shook hands, and were 
the best of friends ever after.—[‘‘ Evangelist.” 





THE DEFENSIVE POWER OF THE 
BIBLE. 
By Rev. ELBERT S. Porter, D.D. 

HEY who fear lest the Word of God should 

suffer harm in the present so-called conflict 
between Science and Religion would do well to 
remember that in the conflicts and controversies 
of successive generations the Bible has been more 
than conqueror. Not only has it resisted success- 
fully its ablest and most embittered foes, but it has 
converted many of them into friends, and changed 
their hatred into love. From the beginning— 
from the time when the canon of sacred Seripture 
came into collision with ancient customs, laws, 
usages and superstitions, it aroused the utmost 
wrath among the polished philosophers and pas- 
sionate priesthoods whose opinions and practices 
it assailed. It has been against a world in arms. 
Every form of human power has been exerted to 
suppress or discredit it. The malice of bigotry, 
the wit of. Sadduceeism, the perverse learning of 
conceited sciolists, the vulgar prejudices of the 
sensual, the authority of thrones, the craft of per- 
nicious sects, the mighty ferocity of vast supersti- 
tions, the lust of the flesh, the fashion of the 
world, the ambitions of selfishness, the enmity of 
the depraved heart in its every possible manner 
or style of manifestation, the stolid immobility of 
ignorance —everything human and everything 
devilish has been arrayed, combined, and placed 
in resistance to the Bible. 

Its self-defensive power has been more than 
equal to every assault it has received. Taking 
into view the history of the many and mighty op- 
positions it has encountered, its triumphs over 
them all must be regarded as of a miraculous 
order. Had it not been endowed with a super- 
natural vigor, it must have gone down beneath 
the hoofs of its adversaries, who have employed 
all the resources of the ‘‘ natural mind” to with- 
stand its progress, and bind it down in fetters of 
contempt. 

Yet this one Book, everywhere spoken against, 
everywhere challenging opposition, has been the 
literal revolutionist that has kept on turning the 
world upside down. It broke the chains of an- 
cient slavery, emancipated woman, gave dignity 
to marriage, established social justice, overthrew 
idolatry in its strongholds, taught the worth of 
human life, and raised childhood into fellowship 
with heaven. It bafiled philosophy by its su- 
preme light thrown over human destiny. It dis- 
comfited the Epicureans by revealing an adequate 
cause for the universe. It disarmed Stoicism of 
its rigors, by teaching mortals that they are not 
doomed to hopeless Promethean sorrows. It lifted 
the people into view of One who had been lifted 
up upon the cross of sacrifice to save them from 
the degradations of sin, the terrors of death, and 
the humiliations of the grave. Working first 
upon the units it gradually leavened the mass 
with a new life, derived from supernatural grace, 
and by the power of that new life Christendom 
was created, enlightened states begotten, and 
constitutions formed for the protection of the 
weak against the strong. Even through the long 
night of the middle ages, the Bible shimmered 
through mists and clouds of superstition, prepar- 
ing the hour of the Reformation, and insuring an 
evolution which would throw the petals from the 
investing bud, expand the forces of organic insti- 
tutions, and wake the human mind to a career in 
art, literature, science, humanity and religion, 
government and morality, such as ancient bards 
had foretold when, rapt in the spirit, they looked 
along the corridors of centuries yet to come and 
saw the triumphs of the incarnate Word. 

Now with the splendid spoils of victory gathered 
around it, with the most majestic monuments of 
its beneficence crowding and crowning Christian 





lands, with continents and islands once savage or 
barbarous breaking forth into bloom under its in- 
fluence, with exultant nations whose culture, in- 
dustry, enterprise, moral strength and educational 
progress are all allied to the glorious Gospel of 
the Son of God, with all these palpable demon- 
strations of its divinity, with all the ever aggre- 
gating masses of testimony to its beneficence, the 
Bible is yet held by some to be a book whose au- 
thority is to be questioned and whose truthfulness 
is to be determined. 

Within the last half century amazing advances 
have been made in the realms of physical science. 
These scientific triumphs, wedded to practical art, 
have been of immense benefit to the cause of true 
religion. The Bible, stimulating the forces of the 
human intellect, received back again the supports 
of natural science and the arts which have sprung 
from them. The grand result is a reunion of 
Science and Faith—a knowledge of nature, and a 
perception of the moral laws of the world we live 
in. These act and react upon the other. Faith 
begets knowledge and knowledge fortifies faith. 
So that, in fact, the Bible was never before so 
thoroughly transfused as it now is into the frame- 
work of society—into laws and policies, national 
and international. When the blood can be taken 
from the human body and its life shall yet re 
main, when the fiber can be removed from a tree 
and its strength be continued, when the atmos- 
phere can be deprived of oxygen and still be able 
to vitalize those who breathe it, then our modern 
civilization may be preserved without the Bible, 
which is in it as spirit, soul, and source of an im- 
perishable energy. 

While the warfare with modern implements 
against the Bible has been going on the most 
signal achievements of Christianity have been 
wrought out in missions, Sunday-schools, human- 
itarian institutions and organizations manifold, 
all intent on one consummate end. What is styled 
the Progress of the Gospel has never been so 
rapid and so solid in any period of time as it has 
been within the last half century. Nor have the 
indications of the trustworthiness of the sacred 
Scriptures ever been so many and so conclusive as 
they now are, after all that the fancies or fictions 
of science falsely so called could do to impair 
faith. In every fresh point of attack the defenses 
have proved to be too much for the assailants. 
The old apologetics did their work well in their 
day, but we have now evidences of the truth of 
Christianity and the substantial integrity of the 
sacred Scriptures, which have developed a more 
complete and thorough cosmical science than has 
been taught by any or all the physicists put to- 
gether. 





ARE WE DEGENERATING? 
By JAMES RICHARDSON. 

T is said that the American stock is running 
out; that if it were not for the constant in- 
flux of foreign vigor the white race would be a 
physical failure on this continent; that we are a 
lank, dyspeptic, nervous, ill-nourished lot, soon 
worn out, and largely incapable of enjoying life 
soberly and long; that we are increasingly in- 
fertile—in short that we are doomed to speedy 
extinction unless constantly replenished by immi- 

gration from the sounder stocks of Europe. 

And those who preach this discouraging doc- 
trine are ready enough with reasons for our ex- 
termination. Some blame the climate, others our 
domestic morals. One sees the Nemesis of the 
American race in saleratus and hot bread; an- 
other in pies; another in the public schools which 
break down the stamina of our youth by early 
forcing; another in our early and excessive devo- 
tion to business to the neglect of play and rest. 
Not a few have accounted for our assumed de- 
generacy by whiskey and tobacco; others by tea 
and coffee; others by our ultra temperance and 
rejection of the cheering and sustaining influence 
of wine and beer. 

Given the conviction that we are deteriorating, 
dying out, and all that sort of thing, and it is 
easy enough, it would seem, to find a sufficient 
cause or any number of such causes for the dis- 
aster. But is it true that we are in any danger of 
extermination? Is it true that we are physically 
‘unworthy of our sires,” or smaller, leaner or less 
enduring than the races from which we are de- 
scended ? 





Several foreign travelers among us have assured 
us that we are; and it is a common thing for 
American tourists in Europe to deplore, on their 
return, the absence of the stalwart frames and 
ruddy countenances so common in that more fa- 
vored region. One returned American had the 
assurance to say in print, not long ago, that the 
first time he entered a street car after his arrival 
he thought he had fallen in with ‘a company of 
invalids en route for the hospital, so pale and 
sickly the passengers all looked. When Mr. Hux- 
ley came among us he was evidently on the .out- 
look for indications of degeneracy: at any rate 
he was surprised that he did not find them, and 
when he said as much before the science associa- 
tion in Buffalo, some thought he was only trying 
to curry favor with our people by adroit flattery. 
One of our morning papers even took him to task 
for saying that he saw no signs of physical falling 
off on our part: he had been here but a week or 
two and had not seen enov jh of us to warrant any 
such assertion! 

But this is not a matter which individual ob- 
servations or personal prejudice can settle. If we 
are abnormally lean and light, if we are physically 
inferior to Britons, Germans and other superior 
races, it can be demonstrated only by weighing 
and measuring large numbers of each type and 
comparing results. Such statistics were gathered 
in great abundance during the war of the Con- 
federacy by the Sanitary Commission and by the 
Medical Department of the Provost Marshal 
General’s Bureau. The weights and measure- 
ments obtained by the latter are specially valua- 
ble since they cover the physical examination of 
upwards of half a million men drawn from every 
rank in life, young and old, rich and poor, sick 
and well, deformed and sound, and so represent 
the people as a whole more fairly than the meas- 
urements of soldiers collected by the Sanitary 
Commission. 


Now if our native-born Americans are a degene- 
rate race these figures ought to show it: on the 
contrary they show us to be taller, heavier, and 
better proportioned generally than the stocks 
from which we came. Out of the wealth of sta- 
tistics given in Dr. Baxter’s Official Report, the 
following selections will suffice to substantiate the 
assertion just made; our limited space forbids the 
giving of any of the tables in full: From a table 
showing the order of superiority in height of 
501,068 men of different nativities, it appears that 
the mean height of 315,620 of our native-born 
whites was 67.672 inches, or a trifle over five feet, 
seven and two-thirds inches. Next to them came 
a few Norwegians averaging a fifth of an inch 
shorter, and after them 3,476 Scotchmen whose 
mean height was five feet seven inches and a mi- 
nute fraction of an inch (67.066 in.), The natives 
of British America, 21,645 in number, pressed the 
Scotch closely, exceeding five feet seven by a hun- 
dredth of an inch; and after them came a few 
Swedes, who fell a trifle short of five feet seven. 
Next in order of stature came 50,537 Irishmen 
whose mean height (66.741 inches) was a little 
under five feet six and three quarters, A few 
Danes, Hollanders and Hungarians came be- 
tween the Irish and the English, the mean 
height of 16,196 of whom was 66.577 inches— 
a little under five feet six and three-fifths inches. 
Next in stature came the Germans, the mean 
height of 54,944 of whom was 66.536 inches, 
more than an inch less than the mean of our na- 
tive whites. A few Welsh, Russians, Swiss and 
West Indians followed in decreasing stature; then 
came the French, 3,243 in number, whose mean 
height was 66.277 inches, After the French came 
small numbers of Poles, Mexicans, and Italians, 
the height of the last falling to exactly five feet 
six. A few South Americans, Spaniards and Portu- 
guese bring up the rear, the last not reaching five 
feet five and a half. Inasmuch as the average age 
of the foreigners (excepting the Canadians) was 
greater than that of the natives, the showing for 
our national stature is certainly not discouraging. 

The charge that we are a slender people is bet- 
ter sustained by measurement, since the mean 
chest-girth of all the natives examined by the 
surgeons of the Provost Marshal General’s Bureau 
is below the mean for all nativities. The same 
figures show, however, that there is a marked in- 
crease of girth with increasing age, so that it is 
hardly just to compare the slenderness of our 
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youth with the stoutness of older foreigners. At 
the age of completed growth our deficiency is less 
noticeable, as the following table will show: 
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In the table for all ages the French stand much 
below the English in mean girth of chest, and it 
is safe to assume that their inferiority—nearly 
half an inch—would be equally marked in a com- 
parison of adults only. At most the stoutest stock 
from which Americans came, the Irish, surpasses 
the resulting race in mean girth of chest less than 
a quarter of an inch, certainly no indication of 
the fatal narrow-chestedness which has been 
charged against us. 

The statistics with regard to weight are for the 
most part extremely meager, weight not being a 
condition influencing enlistment except in cases of 
great deticiency or excess. Dr. Baxter remarks in 
this connection, however, that it is perhaps not 
too much to say that the statistics derived from 
the late war show ‘‘that the mean weight of the 
white native of the United States is not dispro- 
portionate to his stature”; a position fully sus- 
tained by a comparison of seventy-six sets of ob- 
servations of the mean physical qualities of the 
leading races of men by various authorities. 

Selecting those which present more or less com- 
plete records of age, height and girth as well as 
weight, as all these elements must be considered 
together, our native Americans compare with the 
original stocks as follows: 
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In view of “the relatively large numbers of 
Americans embraced in these measurements, the 
low mean of their ages, and the absence of the 
selection which appears in so many of the Euro- 
pean groups, their superior weight is significant 
of anything rather than physical degeneracy. 

If those who persist in announcing our decline 
and predicting our physical defeat in the struggle 
for existence on this continent have any facts or 
figures to offset those we have given, we shall be 
pleased to see them; but, until they are produced, 
we beg to protest against all assertions of our de- 
cadence, and all doubts of the ability of the white 
race to maintain itself on this continent. 











THE WHITE TURBANED GENTRY OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 
By Henry O. Dwicur. 

\YOME years ago I went one day into one of the 
Turkish quarters of Constantinople. It was 

a part of the city where foreigners are not often 
seen, a place away fromthe beaten track, where 
no Jew guide disturbed my serenity of mind with 
his importunings. I was deeply interested in the 
study of purely Turkish life which the streets 
afforded—a life which one never sees in Pera and 
Galata. My eye hardly rested in passing upon the 
figure of a young Turk who came up the street as 
I walked down it, and yet I afterwards remem- 
bered his dress in all its details—a white turban, 
blue broadcloth robe reaching to his heels, blue 
broadcloth trowsers wide and baggy, a cashmere 
girdle of yellow and red stripe, with a brass ink- 
horn projecting from the upper side of it, a but- 
tonless vest confined also by the girdle, with a 
koran or some similar book protruding from the 
breast. As my eye rested for a moment upon his 
hard, vicious features, he suddenly spat full in my 
face. It was the work of an instant, and the 





fellow took to his heels and fled before I recovered 
breath. This was my first introduction to the 
Gentlemen of the White Turban of Constanti- 
nople. The flying conqueror in this encounter 
was aSofta, or student of Koranic law, and I 
judge from a further study of the subject that he 
was perhaps a fair representative of the class. 
The attention I received from him was simply an 
exponent of his feeling toward Christians in gen- 
eral and foreigners in particular. His contempt 
for the Christian was no less a motive than his 
hatred, and both had their origin in the peculiar 


‘system to which young men in Turkey are sub- 


jected when they are to be developed into the 
highest class of Mahometan thinkers. 

There are probably 10,000 softas in the city. 
The great mosque of Sultan Suleiman in Constan- 
tinople supports a thousand of them. Every 
young man who is a follower of the prophet and 
who wants to give his life to the study of his writ- 
ings may enter the mosque school. All he has to 
do is to take his bed and his clothes and present 
himself at the sanctuary with the remark, ‘I’ve 
come.” The Turks have a very extensive system 
of common schools for boys and for girls. The 
attendance at school is very general, and the es- 
teem placed upon education is shown by the great 
ceremony and rejoicing which accompanies the 
first attendance at school of every boy or girl. 
But they have an idea that education has some- 
what of mystery about it only to be mastered by 
intense effort. The children are therefore de- 
tained for five or six years upon the merest rudi- 
ments of reading and writing. For ten and even 
fifteen years the students confine their attention 
to the Koran and its exegesis. As it is Arabic 
they understand nothing of what they read. The 
softas also spend much time in copying the Koran. 
The stricter ones will not touch printed books, 
and so all the works which they use are manu- 
scripts, bound and illuminated like a fifteenth 
century missal. The young men are taught that 
the Koran is the beginning and the end of all 
wisdom; that they are the race favored of God, 
chosen to take the place of the renegade Jewish 
people; that a Moslem must not have any rela- 
tions of friendship or intimacy with an unbeliev- 
er; that Christians are to be treated with all 
severity as vile and worthless people cast off of 
God, and a dishonor tothe name of Jesus (whom 
Mahometans respect). The softas come to the 
Mosque school after a long drill in the primary 
schools, but through the whole of this drill noth- 
ing has been given to them to open the intellect 
or increase mental power. They have been 
taught to wait for that as a priceless gift to 
be derived from the Koran, and when they be- 
gin to read it understandingly they find it is 
full of truths which seem great and noble. 
There is no difficulty in understanding the power 
of the Koran over the minds of the student 
classes and also over the masses of the people, 
who look up to these softas as teachers. Men 
have in their inmost heart a craving for spiritual 
religion, and the truth ‘There is no God but 
God” presented to a mind to which the propo- 
sition is a novelty appeals so loudly to the natu- 
ral consciousness of the sublimity of the truth that 
the remainder of the proposition, ‘‘ and Mahomet 
is the Prophet of God,” is taken unresistingly-as 
if it were a corollary. This one phrase comprises 
the whole creed of Islam. Hence the astonishingly 
large sales of Bibles and Testaments to Turks 
every year. Hence also the prevalence of in- 
fidelity among educated Turks, whose nature has 
not led them to rest in either Dervishism or secret 
Christianity. And to this point all educated 
Mahometans tend. But before softas arrive at 
this point they commonly cease to be softas and 
have even progressed beyond the higher degree 
of Hojas. After ten years or so of contemplation 
of the Koran they become hojas. The less in- 
tellectual among them become Imams, or leaders 
of the devotions in the mosques. The rest, after 
acting as hojas for five or six years, become 
Ulema, and their turbans take on a yet more im- 
maculate whiteness. To the ulema is intrusted 
the administration of justice, the care of the real 
estate endowments of mosques, and many other 
lucrative branches of professional life. 

The gentlemen of the white turban then form 
these great classes: students or softas, teachers 
or hojas and doctors or ulema. The softas burn 
with enthusiasm for their system as complete in 








itself. They are narrow and bigoted, hate all 
non-Moslemism with a hatred well exemplified by 
the incident of the fellow who spit in the face of 
the chance passer simply because he was a Chris- 
tian. The hojas are like the softas but with pos- 
sibilities of doubt as to the completeness of their 
learning, while the ulema are cool, clearheaded, 
very commonly seeking spiritual or intellectual 
peace outside of the Koran. Yet they uphold their 
system as warmly as the Jesuits uphold the 
ehurch, and much in the same way. They find 
themselves too deeply compromised to the sup- 
port of the Mahometan system to waver in that 
support when they begin to doubt the perfections 
of the Koran. In self-defense they will strike 
back if their system is attacked, the good of the 
order demands it; and yet if any reforms have 
ever been introduced into Turkey it has been with 
the consent and by the aid of members of the 
ulema, and so it must ever be while the Koran 
stands as the foundation of Turkish government. 
The ulema are well read, and they are liberal 
toward such Christians as they can respect; but 
they are always liable to constraint from the 
great body of softas, who are too ignorant to 
understand liberal views and who also control 
the vast mob of common people more ignorant 
than they. 

Every revolution which has taken place in 
Turkey since the conquest of Constantinople has 
had its origin with, or has owed its success to, the 
softas. They were one with the Janissaries in 
every Janissary revolt, and Mahmoud only gained 
power to crush the Janissaries by conciliating the 
softas and severing them from those turbulent 
Pretorians. It is often said in these days to 
the credit of the softas that they brought about 
the revolution of May, are in favor of Constitu- 
tional Government, a Parliament, and liberty and 
equality for Christians. The revolution in Tur- 
key was their work—that is, they were instru- 
ments in its accomplishment. And they are in 
favor of a Constitution and Parliament. But the 
unity of purpose between the softas and the 
Turkish reform party—Mithad Pasha’s party— 
ends here. The reform party and many of the 
high ulema see that the only hope for the house 
of Osman in Turkey lies in a union of its discor- 
dant races in one by the introduction of political 
equality, and they have even dug out texts from 
the Koran to favor their view. But the softas 
will none of it. They declare that the Koran is 
opposed to political equality between true believ- 
ers and those whom the sword bas spared. The 
spirit of the Koran is so opposed, and the softa 
idea of a Parliament is an assembly of Moslems to 
make laws for the government of the subject races 
of Turkey. The softas will never willingly yield 
to any other arrangement. In fact they are to- 
day exercising a powerful influence in the prov- 
inces to bring about a general resistance if any 
new law enfranchising Christians is passed. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF * HELEN’sS BABIES.”’ 








CHAPTER V. 

\ HY old Bunley had made Barton his place 

: of residence nobody knew. The most 
plausible theory ever advanced on the subject 
came from the former proprietor of the Barton 
House, who said that Bunley, happening to be 
travelling that way, had found the brandy at the 
Barton House so good that he hadn’t the heart to 
leave it. The brandy lasted so long that old 
Bunley—then twenty years younger—while con- 
suming it became acquainted with nearly every- 
body in the town ; and as he had no engagements 
that restrained him from making himself agree- 
able, he found himself well liked, and entreated 
to make his home at Barton. He reported—and 
his report was afterward verified—that he was 
the son of a Virginia planter, and was unpopular 
at home because he had made a runaway match 
with a splendid girl, whose only fault was that 
her family did not rank very high. Bunley’s 
father had cut his son off with a thousand dollars, 
but had considerately sent the money with the 
letter of dismissal, so the happy couple were 
leisurely spending the money and waiting for the 
old gentleman to relent, as irate fathers always 
do in books. But while Bunley was enjoying the 
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hospitalities of Barton, annoyed only by the fact 
that his purse was growing light, he heard of his 
father’s sudden death and of the inheritance by 
an unloving brother of the entire estate. Then 
the young bridegroom attempted to obtain money 
by borrowing, for this was the only method of 
money-getting he understood, but the small suc- 
cess which attended his efforts did not pay for the 
annoyance which his soulless creditors gave him. 
Then he tried gambling, and, by devoting his 
mind to it, succeeded so well that no one but an 
oceasional commercial traveler to whom Bunley’s 
ways were unknown would play with him. Then, 
under the guise of being clerk of the Barton 
House, he became its actual bar-keeper, and at- 
tracted so much custom away from the other 
liquor-sellers that the grateful proprietor took 
him into partnership, and, dying a year later, 
bequeathed the whole business to him. But the 
good brandy which had first persuaded Bunley to 
stop at Barton continued its fascinations, and the 
new proprietor of the Barton House, while liked 
by all travelers, grew so unpopular with pur- 
veyors of flour, meat and other hotel necessities 
that the sheriff was finally called upon to settle 
the differences between them by disposing of the 
hotel property at auction. 

After that Bunley ran to seed, to use an ex- 
pression common in Barton. How he lived during 
the twenty years which followed was not well 
understood. His wife died, and it was understood 
that he married some money the second time, but 
it was none the less whispered about town that 
Bunley had been seen at night to borrow at wood- 
piles whose owners he had not consulted. He 
went upon mighty sprees, and carried the bouquet 
of liquor wherever he went. He started a small 
groggery of his own, in which many bright boys 
learned to drink. He had long since ruined the 
credit which he obtained on the strength of his 
second wife’s property, for he never paid an 
account. 

And yet the most aggrieved of Bunley’s credit- 
ors could not help being soft-hearted when they 
saw the old man in church, as he was every Sun- 
day morning with his two boys. The gentleman 
which was in old Bunley then showed itself in his 
face and manner, and it did seem too bad that 
any one who could look and act so much likea 
man should not be trusted to the extent of a dol- 
lar’s worth of sugar or a hundred pounds of flour. 
Squire Tomple had thought so one Sunday, and 
as the squire strove to keep worldly thoughts out 
of his mind on the Lord’s day, his mind became 
filled with old Bunley—so much so that on the 
following Monday he decoyed Bunley into his 
store, and talked so pleasantly to him that the 
old gentleman actually made the request for 
which the squire hoped. He bought rather more 
than the squire had meant to sell him on credit, 
but his promise of early payment was so distinct 
and emphatie that the squire’s doubt was not 
fairly established for many months. This story 
in all its details was told by the squire to Mr. 
Crupp after that gentleman announced to him 
that something should be done for old Bunley. 

‘*That was because you didn’t go about the job 
in the right way,” said Crupp. ‘‘ He’s got just 
enough conceit to suppose that he’s going to pay 
all his bills some day, and he feels that when the 
time comes your profit’ll pay for your kindness. 
That conceit of his is just what needs to be taken 
down—it’s got to be done kindly—so that he 
understands that whatever he gets comes out of 
pure charity and the desire to make him comfort- 
able even at aloss. Now, he and his little family 
can live on aboutadollaraday. I'll stand half the 
expense of supporting him for three months if 
you'll do the other half, and we'll talk plain, 
good-natured English to him, and let him under- 
stand he’s a pauper. Thatll put him on his 
mettle. What do you say ?” 

The Squire looked grave at once—as grave as 
he had appeared when an uninsured hogshead of 
sugar belonging to him had fallen from a steam- 
boat gang-plank into the river and melted. The 
proposition seemed to take his breath away, in 
fact, but in a moment or two he regained it. 

‘*Look here, Crupp,” said he, ‘‘ temperance is 
all very well, but I don’t think it’s my business 
to stand part of the expense of reforming every- 
body, when I haven’t had anything to do with 
making drunkards. With you the case is differ- 
ent. You say your liquors were always good, but 
like enough that made men all the fonder of 
drinking the infernal thing. You're a public- 
spirited citizen, but you can’t deny that you've 
had a thousand times more to do with making 
drunkards than I have. The very fact that you 
are a decent fellow yourself has made drinking 





half-way respectable in Barton. The crime’s 
right at your own door, and you ought to pay for 
it. You-——” 

The Squire paused. Mr. Crupp’s face was very 
white and his teeth were tightly set. Mr. Crupp 
had been known to throw a disorderly visitor at 
his bar half-way across the street ; and although 
the Squire knew that his own avoirdupois was 
too great to be treated so contemptuously, he 
had no desire to feel the weight of Crupp’s fist. 
Besides, Crupp was a customer who bought a 
great deal and paid promptly, and the Squire did 
not like to offend him and lose his custom. So 
the Squire paused. 

“Go right on,” said Mr. Crupp very quietly. 
‘Tl not bear any malice. I’ve said a great many 
worse things to myself. Don’t hold in anything 
you've got on your mind.” 

“I’m done,” said the Squire, looking relieved 
and extending his hand. ‘‘Crupp, I think a good 
deal of you, and I’m ashamed of myself for boiling 
over as I did. But folks talk to me asif I was 
made of money. I paid out a good deal on the 
expense of the meeting, the parson’s been at me 
to help every lazy drunkard to get work, George 
Doughty wants more pay or less work so he won’t 
have such a hankering after liquor, and now to 
be asked to help old Bunley, that’s owed me mon- 
ey along time and never paid it, that came near 
helping one of my boys to a taste for liquor, that 
helps himself at my woodpile—it’s too wuch, 
that’s all.” 

“Squire,” said Crupp, ‘‘isn’t there something 
in your Bible that’s not complimentary to men 
who say to the needy, ‘Depart: be ye warmed 
and fed,’ but don’t put their hands in their pock- 
ets to help the poor wretches along? I tell you 
that a man that’s got the love of drink fixed in 
every muscle in his body and every drop of his 
blood is worse off than any cold and hungry man 
you ever saw. Such men sometimes help them- 
selves out of their trouble and stick to cold water, 
but the man that does it is more of a hero, and 
he’s got better stuff in him, than any other sort of 
sinner that ever repents. He’s got to be helped 
just like drowning men have to be, and you’ve 
got to take hold of them just as you do of a 
drowning man, by whatever part you can get the 
tightest grip on. Bunley’s pride’s the only handle 
you can find on him, and you can’t get at that ex- 
cept by showing him that you think enough of 
him to sink money in him.” 

The Squire cast about in his mind for some ar- 
gument in defense of his money, but as he found 
none he acted like a good diplomatist and started 
to talk against time by uttering some promising 
generalizations. 

“IT always meant, and I still mean,” said he, 
“to do good with my money. That’s what it was 
given me for. I’m only the Lord’s steward,——” 

‘**And right here in Barton is where the Lord 
put you to do it,” said Crupp. ‘ Here’s where 
you made your money; here are the people who 
know you and don’t suspect you of caring any 
less for your money than other folks do for theirs. 
Here are the people you know all about; you 
know their weaknesses and their good points: 
and every dollar you spend on them you can 
watch, and see that it does its duty.” 

‘** When I know that helping a man will be sure 
to reform him,” began the Squire, when again his 
companion interrupted him : 

‘*Did you ever read of Christ’s letting a man 
suffer for fear that if he cured him or fed him he 
might get sick or hungry again? If I read straight, 
he helped everybody that came to him, and every- 
body that needed help. I suppose loafers were as 
thick in Juda as they are in Barton—why, when 
he healed those ten lepers there was only one of 
them decent enough to come back and say thank 
you. J’ve got money enough to take Bunley on 
my own shoulders for a little while, and I’m going 
to spend a good deal on such fellows, but they 
want to see that they’re thought something of by 
men who never sold whisky, who never made 
anything out of them, who are enough in earnest 
to do something for them that costs more than 
talk does. I know it isn’t easy, but it’s got to be 
done—that is, if Christianity is true.” 

Crupp’s last shot told. Squire 'Tomple was or- 
thodox, but he was not without reflective capac- 
ity, and many had been his twinges of conscience 
at his practical rejection of undoubted deductions 
which he had drawn from Christ’s teachings and 
example. But on this particular occasion, as on 
many others, he was not defeated—he was only 
temporarily demoralized. In a moment he was 
on the defensive again, and suddenly raised his 
head and opened his lips, but whatever his idea 
was it remained unspoken, for in the eye of 





Crupp, which bad been intently scrutinizing his 
face and through it his heart, he detected a soft- 
ness and haziness unusual in the eyes of men. 
The Squire, not without a struggle, became at 
once shamefaced and obedient, and said, hur- 
riedly : 

*“Crupp, you're a good, square man—I’m proud 
to know you, and Ill do what you like—for old 
Bunley, that is.” 

Great was the surprise of Bunley himself when 
he answered a knock at his door a few minutes 
later to find Squire Tomple and Mr. Crupp upon 
his front stoop, both of them looking and acting 
as if extremely embarrassed. But old Bunley 
never forgot his Virginia breeding, not even be- 
fore a couple of creditors, so he invited both gen- 
tlemen to seats on the top step, and then took a 
seat between them. 

The Squire looked appealingly at Crupp, Crupp 
winked encouragingly at the Squire, the Squire 
coughed feebly, Crupp plucked a stem of timothy 
grass and gazed at it as if he had never seen such 
a thing before, the Squire took out a pocket-knife 
and began to scrape his finger-nails, and then 
Crupp remarked that it was a fine day. Bunley 
having cheerfully assented to this expression of 
opinion, there was a moment or two of awkward 
silence which was finally relieved by Bunley, who 
drew from his pocket a plug of tobacco, from 
which he took a bite, after first offering it to his 
visitors. A little more facial pantomime went on 
between Tomple and Crupp, and then the Squire 
spoke. 

‘*Bunley,” said he, ‘‘you don’t seem to get 
along very fast in the world.” 

‘*That’s a fact,” answered Bunley, with hearty 
emphasis. ‘‘ Luck seems to go against me, no 
matter how I lay myself out. ‘There ain’t a man 
in this town that wants to do the right thing any 
more than I do, but somehow I don’t get the 
chance. I signed the pledge t’other night at the 
meetin’, but how I’m goin’ to stick to it, with all 
the trouble I’m in, is more than I can gee 
through.” 

‘** We've come down to help you do it,” said the 
Squire. 

“To help you with money—not talk,” supple- 
mented Crupp. 

Bunley looked at both men quickly, from under 
the extreme inner edge of his upper eyelid. 

‘We propose, between us, to show you that 
we're in dead earnest to help you keep the pledge,” 
continued the Squire. ‘‘ We're going to give you, 
week after week, whatever you need to live on 
for the next three months, so you won’t have any 
excuse for drinking to drown trouble, and so you'll 
have a chance to find something to do.” 

Old Bunley sprang to his feet. ‘*‘ Gentlemen,” 
said he, ‘‘ you’re—you're gentlemen. It’s the first 
time in my life that anybody ever cared that much 
for me, though. You shan’t lose anything by it— 
I promise you that—I'll pay you back again, the 
first chance I get to make anything.” 

“We don’t want it back,” said Crupp. 
won't take it back. 
out and out—” 

—‘*‘To show you that it’s you that we're inter- 
ested in—not ourselves,” interrupted the Squire. 

Then Old Virginia came to the surface again: 
Bunley seemed to grow an inch or two, and to 
swell several more as he replied, 

‘‘T’'m not a pauper, gentlemen.” 

‘Certainly not,” said the Squire hastily, ‘but 
you can’t pey your debts, nor your current ex- 
penses, and Crupp and I[ are a little ahead in the 
world, and willing to give you a hundred, say—a 
little at a time.” 

‘** You've got a couple of boys to bring up, you 
know, Bunley,” suggested Crupp. 

‘*And they ought to go among the best people, 
too,” said the Squire. ‘‘You came of a good 
family—” 

‘‘ And their mother was a lady, too—every inch 
of her!” exclaimed Bunley. 

‘““Of course she was,” said Crupp. ‘ But to 
come back to business—we don’t want you to 
have any excuse to touch whiskey again, and we 
want you to live on us for the next three months 
as a personal favor. After that, if you make any 
money, | s‘pose the Squire’ll be glad to sell you 
anything he keeps in his store—I know J will, if 
I’m in businessthen. But you mustn’t talk about 
paying now, ‘cause it’s all nonsense. Come up to 
the Squire’s store when you want anything. 
Good-by.” 

Bunley drew himself up with great solemnity 
and old time courtesy as he shook hands with 
both men. When his visitors reached the friend- 
ly angle of an old abandoned barn both turned 
hastily, gazed through cracks between the boards, 
and saw the old man sitting in a meditative atti- 
tude, with his lower jaw in both his hands. 

‘** Dowt that look good ?” whispered Crupp, his 
face all animation. 

‘** It does that,” replied the Squire—‘‘ there’s no 
dodging the guestion—it does look good.” 

(To be continued.) 
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DORCAS RESTORED TO LIFE. 
Nov. 19.—Acts ix., 31-43. 

“The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.’*— 
PSALM exii., 6. 
rTNHE conversion of Saul removed the most zeal- 

ous instigator of persecution against the 
Christian church from the circle of its foes. At 
the same time the course of public events gave 
the Pharisees something else than the Christian 
heresy to think about. The Emperor Caligula, 
deified in Rome without opposition, demanded 
that his statue be set up in the temple, and that 
he be received by the Jews as a god. All Judea 
was in a blaze of excitement. The Christians 
were left in comparative quietude. They made 
spiritually available this period of relative peace 
and prosperity. By ‘ walking in the fear of the 
Lord,” that is, by practical godliness in daily life, 
they commended their doctrine to opposers ; at 
the same time, by their obedience to the law of 
Christ, they tested his promise (John xiv., 23,) 
and were built upin inward and spiritual life. The 
secret of the marvelous power of the apostolic 
churches is indicated by the sacred historian in a 
sentence. That secret was twofold, in the disci- 
ples the ‘‘fear of God,” that fear which is mated 
to trust and is the mother of obedience ; owtside 
the disciples the helpful, inspiring presence of the 
Holy Ghost (a). 

Peter took this occasion to visit all the Chris- 
tian churches in Palestine. I call them churches ; 
as yet, however, the Jewish Christians had not 
given up their Judaism ; they still maintained the 
Jewish law and ritual], but superadded meetings 
for prayer, praise and conference in their own 
houses. Two incidents illustrate the methods of 
Peter’s ministry, the power of prayer, and the 
spirit of charity in the churches, which latter has 
always proved more eloquent than any oratory 
and more efficacious in adding to the church. 

The town of Lydda, known in the Old Testa- 
ment as Lod, and in modern times as Ludd, was 
an unwalled town of considerable size, about nine 
miles from Joppa, on the road to Jerusalem. It 
was subsequently the burial place, perhaps also 
the birth-place, of the renowned St. George. The 
ruins of a magnificent church to his memory and 
some gardens remain to mark the site. There was 
a Christian discipte—a Greek by birth probably ; 
his name, Eneas, indicated his nationality—who 
had been confined to his bed for eight years by 
what is known as the most helpless of diseases— 
chronic palsy. Peter came in to visit him, and 
bade him, in the name of Christ, arise and make 
his bed, the latter injunction being added to show 
how complete and radical was the cure. Perhaps, 
as afterwards in the cure performed by Paul at 
Lystra, this miracle was intended to illustrate the 
work of Christ, as well as to exemplify his present 
power. It was a demonstration to the sense that 
the crucified One was also arisen Saviour. Such 
demonstrations are no longer needed, since Chris- 
tianity itself is a better testimony to the power of 
Christ than any single miracle could be. But we 
have the concession even of Renan, that if the 
people of the first century had not been persuaded 
of the truth of the miracles they would not have 
accepted the teaching which those miracles con- 
firmed. He is curiously unconscious of the sig- 
nificance of his admission. If the miracle was 
necessary, why should we not believe that God 
knew that it was necessary and employed it? The 
effect of this miracle was to produce a profound 
impression of the truth of the Gospel throughout 
the whole district or plain of Saron. 

At Joppa a more remarkable miracle was 
wrought. 

The distribution of Christian charity, which 
was one of the features of the early church, and 
which was carried even to the extent of commun- 
ism in Jerusalem, had been effected at Joppa 
largely through the efforts of a single devoted 
woman, Dorcas or Tabitha (b). It is a com- 
mon complaint in modern times that a few 
have to do all the work. I judge from this ac- 
count that in the apostolic age as well, a single 
woman was sometimes a leader, and that upon 
her, in appearance if not in reality, the vigorous 
prosecution of the Christian work of the church 
largely depended. Dorcas was not merely an 
almoner of others’ bounties, nor did she give 





(a) Ver. 31. ‘*Comfort’’ inadequately represents the origi- 
nal; “helpfulness ’’ more nearly approximates it. 

(b) Dorcas is Greek, Tabitha is Aramaic and means gazelle, 
a favorite type of beauty in the East, 





merely out of her own super-abundance. She 
worked with her own hands for the poor. Her 
life lay in her beneficence, so that, in the ex- 
pressive language of Scripture, she was ‘fui 
of good works and alms deeds.” Like a tree 
heavy laden with fruit, every branch borne 
downwards toward the ground by its load, are 
some lives; some bear a little ; not a few ‘‘noth- 
ing but leaves.” Dorcas was ‘‘full.” She had 
died. A sincere company of mourners had gath- 
ered in her chamber. There was here none of 
that ‘‘ado” of professional mourners, paid for 
their simulated grief, which Christ rebuked in the 
chamber of the ruler’s daughter (c). There was 
no need of hiring mourners ; they came unasked— 
the saints who had worked with her; the widows 
whon, in their sorrow, she had helped to provide 
with garments, perhaps the garments of mourn- 
ing which are required by Eastern customs even 
more imperatively than with us. I know no bet- 
ter explanation of the parable of the unjust stew- 
ard in Luke xvi., 1-9, than this story of Dorcas. 
She had used the mammon of unrighteousness to 
make to herself friends, and they were now weep- 
ing about her bier. 

They sent to the neighboring town for Peter, 
probably because they wanted his sympathy 
rather than with any expectation of miraculous 
help. But the latter was granted to him and to 
them. In imitation of his Lord’s example in a 
case in some respects analogous (d), he put the 
throng of mourners out of the room; he then 
kneeled down and prayed to Him who called Him- 
self the Resurrection and the Life, to put forth 
his marvelous and gracious power. The divine 
answer was so given to his praver that when he 
spoke it was with assurance: ‘‘ Tabitha, arise.” 
And she opened her eyes, and when she saw Peter 
she sat up.” 

The Christian church had not yet learned that 
‘*to die is gain.” Would any modern Peter ven- 
ture to ask permission to catl a Dorcas back from 
rest in the Lord to the struggles and sorrows of 
an earthly life ? 

A very simple fact, added in an apparently insig- 
nificant sentence, illustrates how, notwithstand- 
ing these miracles, the apostle of Christianity was 
still accounted of little repute in the community, 
and how, on the other hand, the apostle already 
had learned from his Master to disregard the eon- 
ventional prejudices of society, and to account 
any man honorable who so lived as to honor 
Christ. Tanning brought the artisan in constant 
contact with the dead. Hence, especially among 
the Jews, tanning was considered an odious em- 
ployment. It was declared by the Rabbis to be 
a ground for divorce, if after marriage the hus- 
band became atanner. These facts give signifi- 
cance to the statement, ‘‘ And it came to pass that 
he tarried many days in Joppa, with one Simon 
a tanner.” Tradition points out the house. It 
is close to the sea shore (e), and in the yard is a 
spring of fresh water, such as must always have 
been needed for the purposes of tanning. 

Some stories carry their lesson in their spirit. 
This is the case with the Scripture lesson of this 
week. The use of miracles, the reason why they 
are no longer needed, the simplicity of apostolic 
faith, the power and beauty of a life full of good 
deeds, the power of a risen and ever-living Saviour, 
are among the thoughts and themes it will suggest 
to the thoughtful student. 

NOTES. 

Acts ix., 31. Then had the churches rest—The rest 
here mentioned corresponds exactly in time with the 
attempt made by Caligula, the Roman emperor, to 
place his statue in the temple at Jerusalem; the threat 
of which outrage produced amongst the Jews a con- 
sternation which, for a season, diverted their attention 
from every other object.—[Paley. 


Lydda—The Benjamitish town Lod of the Old Teta- 
ment (1 Chron. 8: 12; Ezra 2: 338; Neh. 11: 35), although 
apart from the rest of the territory of the tribe. It was 
about nine miles from Joppa, on the road to Jerusa- 
lem. . .-. The present Lydda, or Ludd, is ouly a 
considerable village.—[A bbott. 








Joppa—Joppa was an ancient Philistine city on 
the borders of Dan. It had a celebrated but 
not a very safe harbor, and has been since the days 
of Solomon the port of Jerusalem. . . It is now 
called Jaffa, and has a population of 15,000, a large 
proportion of whom are Christians.—{ Abbott. 





Saron—The ancient and beautiful plain of Sha- 
ron, celebrated in the Old Testament for its fertil- 
ity and flowers. The richness and beauty of 
the plain survives the desolations of the land.— 
(Whedon. 





(c) Matt. ix., 23. (d) Mark y., 40. 


(e) Acts x., 6. 
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THE FUTURE STATE.' 

The medieval representations of future punish- 
ment are no longer accepted as true by the great 
body of intelligent Christian men. The doctrine of 
physical torment, of actual burnings of an eternal 
inquisition presided over by an omnipotent Tor- 
quemada, was borrowed from the medieval church 
and from a state of society in which punishment 
was falsely accounted efficacious in the proportion 
in which it was cruel. It contradicts Scripture, 
violates all the better instincts of humanity, and 
dishonors God. Happily for Christian grace it 
no longer exercises any influence over the con- 
sciences of the intelligent, nor much even over 
the imaginations of the ignorant. No modern 
minister would preach to his congregation the 
horrible picture from Baeda or even the terrible 
sermon of Edwards which Mr. Brown cites as 
illustrations of an effete creed. No one believes 
in the reality of Dante's inferno or Milton’s hell. 

But though this ancient and cruel belief has 
perished from the living creeds of the Christian 
churcb, no other definite, fixed, determined belief 
respecting the future has been formulated in the 
actual convictions of Christian disciples in its 
place. One school asserts that after a period of 
penalty more or less prolonged the useless life 
will expire in the annihilation of an eternal night. 
But while some of the Biblical symbolism gives 
color to this view, in certain of its forms it is ex- 
ceedingly artificial, and in its simplest aspect it 
violates that universal instinct of immortality 
which is the very foundation of the religious life. 
Another school asserts that in the far future, after 
no one knows what era of disciplinary suffering, all 
mankind will be brought by the power of divine 
love into the glory of a divine life. This is a 
beautiful hope; in spirit it certainly is not un- 
christian, when built, as Mr. Brown builds it, on 
faith in the power of an omnipotent Christ ; 
and there are passages in Scripture which are 
buds of promise that suggest the fulfillment of 
such a hope; but it must be conceded that to the 
ordinary reader the language of the Bible implies 
a termination to probation in death, a finality 
to the last judgment, a conclusive arbitrament of 
the issues of life, at least to those who deliberate- 
ly choose death rather than life; and it must 
never be forgotten that the Bible was written for 
and given to the ordinary reader. A third school 
seeks relief from the physical horrors of medieval 
imaginations in a philosophy of eternal sin, bear- 
ing with it and init, by a necessary consequence, 
eternal suffering. This is probably to-day the 
most commonly received view in the orthodox 
churches; there is much in the Bible to give 
sanction to it; it is the only view of ever-during 
punishment which is tolerable to the moral sense ; 
but to the thoughtful mind the picture of eternal 
sin, growing ever worse and worse throughout 
the everlasting ages, and perpetually defying the 
authority and transgressing the law of God, is 
one even more terrible to contemplate than any 
picture of mere suffering. It may be true; but it 
brings no relief to those minds which make the 
love of God the center of their system. 

In this condition of Christian thought and per- 
plexity we welcome such a book as this of Mr. 
Brown’s, not because we agree with his conclu- 
sions, for we do not, but because we are clear that 
the time has come for a reconsideration of the 
whole problem of the future life. Mr. Brown 
represents not the unbelief of the dulled moral 
sense, but the Christian faith of a spirit possibly 
too tenderly loving to be wholly wise, too buoy- 
antly hopeful of men to be a just discerner of their 
character or destiny. It is idle for theological 
sectaries to cry out ‘‘infidel.” The man who 
believes ‘‘as firmly as any man can believe 
that there is no name given under heaven 
whereby we must be saved but the name of 
Christ,” and that ‘‘the life eternal, that which 
lifts existence into life, is born only of the Spirit, 
the inworking and indwelling of the Spirit in 
human hearts,” holds fast to Christianity in its 
essential spirit and in its personal Founder. The 
perplexity respecting the problem of the future is 
a Christian perplexity. To its solution Christian 
teachers should address themselves in a spirit of 
Christian meekness. For that solution they 
should look, not to the old symbols, but to a new 
and fresh study of the Word of God. If they do 





1 The Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 
Love. By the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B A. The Milton Pub- 
lishing League. 
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not they may yet awake to find that it has been 
debated in the secret thoughts of men while their 
teachers were sleeping, and that the living creed 
of the church, the creed of men’s hearts, has been 
revolutionized while their watchmen were guard- 
ing the printed symbol. 

The reinvestigation is inevitable. The only 
question is, Shall it be conducted within or with- 
out the church, by its appointed leaders or despite 
them? It cannot be suppressed; objurgation, 
reproach, theological odium, can only pervert not 
preventit. A free discussion, in the openlight, and 
with the hearty sympathy of Christian scholars, 
can bring forth nothing but beneficent results, a 
clearer, better, stronger faith. Only falsehood can 
be harmed by it. A suppressed discussion, prohib- 
ited in the pulpit, denounced by the religious 
press, conducted in secret whisperings, or voiced 
only in ostracized publications, and resulting in 
silently changed convictions, can lead to the new 
faith only through a long intermediate process of 
crude beliefs and cruder skepticism. We welcome 
the open discussion. It will certainly lead to 
clearer and deeper convictions of the disintegra- 
ting and destructive tendencies of sin. It will 
certainly develop, in lieu of the physical apprehen- 
sions excited by superstition, a profounder spirit- 
ual apprehension, a sense of the inherent and 
essential degradation of wrong-doing and wrong- 
being, for what they are rather than for what they 
entail. Perhaps it will finally issue in a humility 
which is sometimes wiser than wisdom, in a con- 
fession of ignorance for a confession of faith, in a 
quiet content to leave the unsolved problem of 
the future in the hands of a just and loving God, 
sure that he knows and will do right. 


MR. HUTTON'S ESSAYS.' 

Why the American publishers of *‘ Essays in 
Literary Criticism” have chosen only the literary 
and omitted the religious we do not know. They 
Love omitted some of the author’s best work. 
Mr. Hutton, who is not unknown to the literary 
fraternity of this country, as editor of the Lon- 
don ‘*‘ Spectator,” is a rare man. He has brought 
into literature the insight that belongs to a poet, 
with the temper that belongs to a chief-justice. 
He sees by an intuitive sense the.most subtle 
things, the finest relations. He is the incarnation 
of fairness and treats his adversary with the re- 
spect with which the ancients treated their gods. 
To read one of his essays is to have a discipline 
in gentlemanliness and honesty. His treatment 
of the question of the authenticity and inspira- 
tion of John’s Gospel—not in this volume, un- 
fortunately—for patience and for a considera- 
tion of all sides, and weighing of evidence, is 
wonderfully fine. Religiously he belongs to the 
Broad Church. We believe that he began as a 
Unitarian and worked off into unbelief, but has 
now worked back again. He went to the aphelion 
and returned, and is now at the perihelion of full 
belief ; and he is a good deal more orthodox than 
many of the orthodox are. He stands outside of 
the ecclesiastical schools, but is a great deal deep- 
er than most of those who stand in them. 

The volume before us will be held in the highest 
esteem by all scholars, and should be read alike 
by those who are interested in the subjects treat- 
ed, those who appreciate good English which is 
not ponderous, and those who wish to know in 
what actual criticism consists. A more delightful 
volume has not been published in late years, and 
we hope it will be speedily followed by the second 
volume of the English edition. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

‘““Seotch Pebbles” is the name of a pamphlet 
containing nearly a hundred characteristic frag- 
ments from sermons, letters, etc., by Norman 
Macleod. All of them are worth reading. (Milton 
Publishing League, Montreal ; 15 cents.) 


” 


“Mountain Adventures” is an exciting volume 
compiled for the ‘‘ Library of Travel and Adven- 
ture,” by Rev. J. T. Headley. The material is 
from many sources, but the sentiment appealed 
to—that of daring—is the same throughout. (Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co.; $1.50.) 


‘“*Unele Joe’s Thanksgiving,” by Julia A. Ma- 
thews, is far above the average standard of semi- 
religious stories for children. It contains neither 
padding nor platitudes, and the moral is all the 
more forcible through the absence of these popular 
devices of Satan. Uncle Joe and the other char- 
acters are natural, earnest, funny, and sorrowful, 


1 Essays in Literary Criticism. By Richard Holt Hutton. 
Goethe and his Influence.—Nathaniel Hawthorne.—Arthur 
Hugh Clough.—Wordsworth and his Genius.—George Eliot.— 
Matthew Arnold. Philadelphia: Jos. H. Coates & Co. $1.50. 


terror of the household. 


by turns, and the author sees to it that they stop 
talking after they —h had their say. (Robert 
Carter & Bros; $1.25. 


We wish every man and boy in America might 
be persuaded to read ‘‘ Business os. Speculation,” 
by C. T. Hopkins, of California, for it is impos- 
sible not to see that not one person in a thousand 
comprehends the difference between these very 
dissimilar pursuits. David A. Welis, who is cer- 
tainly good authority upon such subjects, pro- 
nounces Mr. Hopkins’s lecture ‘the clearest 
presentation I have ever seen of this important 
topic.” (Bacon & Co., San Francisco : 25 cents.) 


Mrs. L. B. Monroe’s ‘‘ Story of Our Country” 

a pleasing and successful attempt at epitomizing 
our colonial and revolutionary history in a man- 
ner not above the comprehension or beneath the 
intellect of children. We hope the chapter on 
Roger Williams may not fall into the hands of 
Dr. Dexter, and we regret to find the time-honored 
story of the rescue of John Smith by Pocahontas 
in its full romantic details as if it were still an ad- 
mitted fact; but it is easier for parents to correct 
the faults of good books than to create an interest 
in poor ones. (Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston; 
$1.50.) 

‘““What Tommy Did” would be worthy of the 
serious consideration of parents if it were possible 
for anyone to be other than wildly mirthful over 
the saintlinesses and dreadfulnesses of the little 
hero. Tommy is an ideal boy—one of the kind 
which are by turns unendurable and angelic, 
which changes parents from young to old, and 
from old to young again many times a day. Being 
a small boy he never does what he is expected to 
do, but his unforeseen acts are the wonder and 
We pity parents who 
fail to read this book ; there is no time in the day, 
nor any day in the week, in which its pages will 
not dispel care, and satisfy the fathers and moth- 
ers of just such children that Mrs. Miller, the 
author, must have peeped into their home circle. 
(S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago ; $1.25.) 

Leon Cahun, a French writer, who in some re- 
spects resembles Jules Verne, has written the 
adventures of Captain Mago, a Phoenician, who 
sailed a freight and passenger packet in the days 
of King Solomon, Hiram King of Tyre, and other 
worthies who lived a thousand years before Christ. 
Dramatically, Cahun is not Verne’s equal, but his 
book is nevertheless quite interesting. A laudable 
ambition to present many great characters to his 
readers has moved Mr. Cahun to take some liber- 
ties with chronology that may confuse such of his 
young readers as are studying ancient history, 
but he seems faithful to the facts of archeology ; 
his special ability lies in the direction of natural- 
ness, and for this he can hardly be overpraised, 
for the readers for whom he writes (and many 
older ones) need to be strongly impressed with the 
fact that in ancient civilization as well as that of 
the present day, and in savagery as well as in civ- 
ilization, human nature has varied but little, and 
that natural sentiments have been the same, no 
matter what may have been the conditions under 
which men have expressed them. ‘' Captain 
Mago” is handsomely illustrated and tastefully 
boynd, and will doubtless be in large demand 
among people who give presents at Christmas to 
boys. (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.; $2.50.) 


” 


We note with pleasure the publication of ‘‘ Con- 
fessions of an Opium Eater” and ‘*‘ Autobiographic 
Sketches,” two volumes of Hurd and Houghton’s 
new edition of De Quincey’s works. The essays 
of this brilliant writer were first collected and 
published in America; in England they were re- 
published from the American edition, the author 
editing and revising them. The new edition will 
conform, in text, to that of the author, and will 
be more symmetrical in arrangement. In the 
final volume will be an index to the entire series. 
Compared with the older editions, the new one is 
superior in the points of appearance and cheap- 
ness. Of the literary merits of De Quincey’s work, 
there can nothing new be said, except that neither 
time nor newer men have been able to force the 
brilliant essayist into a rank below that which in 
the height of his popularity he assumed. His 
faults are very evident, perhaps because they 
hardly seemed faults in a day when impatience, 
arrogance and partisanship were common charac- 
teristics of great writers; his most prominent 
merits consist of rare descriptive powers, a rest- 
less spirit of inquiry which attempted every 
thing, and an originality which made him inter- 
esting even when he wrote of what he knew least, 
and which generally stimulates his readers to 





earnest thought. ($1.75 per vol.) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, PERSONALS, ETC. 


It is said that Tennyson will soon publish a 
new poem. 


Prof. Faweett’s ‘‘ Manual of Political Economy” 
is in its fifth edition—a cheering sign of the times. 


Marion Harland (Mrs. Terhune) sailed for 
Europe last month, with the intention of spending the 
winter in Italy. 

A special translation of Poe's ‘‘ Bells” has just 
been published in Paris, and illustrated by four etch- 
ings by Guérard. 

‘*Uncle Tom’s Story of His Life,” by Josiah 
Henson, the original of Mrs. Stowe’s ** Uncle Tom,” is 
announced in England. 


Carleton will soon publish ‘‘ How Menageries 
are Made,” by P. T. Barnum, who certainly has some 
practical knowledge of his subject. 

The author of the ‘‘ Abode of Snow” has found 
another out-of-the-way corner of Asia, of which be 
writes, in hisown peculiar vein, in the October * Black- 
wood.” 


8. R. Wells & Co. will soon publish ‘ David 
and Anna Matson,’ &@ poem by Mrs. Abigail Scott 
Duniway, of Portland, Oregon. The poem, which is 
to be illustrated, is based upon a story of New Eng- 
land life. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. have in press a small 
volume containing a full report of the late ovation to 
William Cullen Bryant; the work will be published in 
elegant style, and will contain an engraving, from 
steel, of the Bryant Vase. 


George Lawrence, author of ‘‘Guy Living- 
stone,” and remembered in America by the splendid 
boots he wore during his short career in the Southern 
army, is dead. Unfortunately for young men, his 
boots did bot die with him. 


The next book on California will be from an 
English publisher (Macmillan); the author, Mr. W. M. 
Fisher, having speut some years in Califorflia 1n search 
of books and MSS. for Mr. H. H. Bancroft, author of 
‘Native Races of the Pacific Coast.” 


The poet Morris, autbor of ‘‘ The Earthly Para- 
dise” and *‘ Jason,” is said to be happiest when his 
three children are romping with bim; no wonder he 
has ceased to write poetry of a cloying sweetness, and 
has chosen themes calling for the manlier qualities of 
the poetic mind. 

We earnestly commend Charles Wyllys Elliott's 
paper on Pottery (in November “* Atlantic’’) to the at- 
tention of people who insist upon making of jugs, 
plates, etc., the sole decorations of the apartments in 
which they receive their friends. Mr. Elliott explains 
how certain fragments may deservedly be in great de- 
mand without being in the least degree ornamental. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne, having been moved by 
an honorable desire to improve his existing work as 
muchas possible, has rewritten some of his old stories 
and republisbed them in London. The New York 
**Times”’ copied one and then discovered that it had 
been originally published in ** Harper’s Bazar.”’ The 
author naturally feels uncomfortable, and longs for an 
international copyright law. 


The influence of our own extreme Western man- 
ner of speech is making itself felt even in the office of 
the London * Times,”’ froma review io which journal 
we learn that George Eliot’s Mordecai isa * driveling 
maniac” and Deronda a ‘* weak prig.’”’ Who now can 
say that our civilization is a failure? unless, indeed, he 
takes the ground that the American borderer is only 
an English gentleman deprived of his dress-coat. 


Robert Carter & Brothers will soon publish a 
volume by President McCosh “entitled ‘The Devel- 
opment Hypothesis; Is it Sufficient?’ consisting of 
papers entitled, Argument|for and Against Develop- 
ment; Is the Development Hypothesis Sufficient? 
Development Scripture; View of our World given by 
Combined Science and Religion. The book will be 
awaited witb interest, for the author is the ablest op- 
ponent, in America, of the extreme evolution theory. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ing us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Resrets. Edward, “ Carlyle Anthology.” SC enabeh i beeeeasebnbn Holt. 200 
Coleridge, 8. ©., * Ancient Mariner,” (Doré’s eee 
rpers. 
Cumming, Rev. John, ** Watchman, What of the Night ” . 
rieton. 
Daniell, W. H.. “ How % Sing.” sapcencssm es nenssr eel 8. R. Wells. 50 
. incey. Thomas, * Literary Reminiscences.’ 
inayat Hard & Houghton. 1 75 
“ English alot ory in Short Stories.”........ Little, Brown & Co. 


* Gospel T hemes.” 
ee Goodrich, Oberlin, O. 

“ General Guide- book }o U. 8. and ¢ ‘wind 906sd0008 Lippincott. 
for Settlers in U. 8.” 


Finney, Rev. C. G., 









Holt, Emily § Sarah, * Clave AVETY." 00000020000 ers. 150 
Landor, W.8 “Imaginary Conversations,” 2d Series.. nae 200 
Luzzatto, 8S. D.,* Grammar of Biblical Chaldaic 
John Wiley £ Sous, 1 50 
Macduff, J. R.. D.D., * Footsteps of St. Peter.”’......... rs. 200 
Orred, Meta,“ A Long Time AGO.” ... -c0c-sscecccscccces Fane a OO 
Pomeroy, M. M.. * Home Harmonies.” Curleton. 
Reynolds, Rev. Dr., “John the Baptis' Burnes. 4 00 
“ Selections from bs ‘homas a toh Roberts. 60 
Marcus Aurelius.”........ceceee. eee = bt] 


Savage, Rev. M. J., * Light on the ‘Cloud. " 
Lack word, Brooks & Co. 1 
Weies, John, ** Wit, Famer and Shakespeare.” “Roberts Bros. 2 00 
Wood, Mrs. Henry, TR. svcscennensssseseonstnuass Petersons. 75 
We have also received eens numbers of the following publica- 
tions: 
Bankers’ Magarine. ‘on Missionary, Semi-Tropical, ere! 





International Review. 
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fine Arts. 


Ci 

THE ART JoURNAL.—Two numbers 
of this valuable publication demand 
notice. The first, for October, seemed 
to us at the time of its reception un- 
usually worthy of praise, but the No- 
vember number is hardly behind it 
in any respect. The two frontis- 
pieces are, for the respective num- 
bers, ‘‘The Water-Bearer,” after A. 
A. E. Hébert, a French artist little 
known in this country, and ‘‘ Frater- 
nal Love,” after Bougéreau, with 
whose works Americans are familiar. 
Attractive pictures, both of them, 
and well engraved. ‘‘ Ulysses Plow- 
ing the Sea-shore ” is a vivid illustra- 
tion of the familiar classical legend 
of the feigned insanity of the Grecian 
hero who sowed salt on the sea-shore 
and plowed it in with a bull and a 
horse yoked together. The moment 
chosen by the artist is the detection 
of the ruse by Palamedes, who placed 
Ulysses’s infant son in the track of 
the plowshare and was convinced of 
the father’s sanity when the plow 
was turned aside. Mr. H. Hardy is 
the artist. 

The ‘‘ Homes of America” continues, 
giving woodcuts of a number of New- 
port villas and Mrs. Colt’s place, 
‘*Armsmear” (why, by the way, 
‘*mear” instead of ‘‘mere”?) In the 
November number there is an effect- 
ive copy of Cropsey’s picture of Echo 
Lake; and in both numbers the ad- 
mirable illustrations of Centennial 
treasures are continued. 





THE PoRTFOLIO.—In the Septem- 
ber number, the ‘*‘ Portfolio” has for 
a frontispiece another refutation of 
Mr. Ruskin’s assertion that the etch- 
ing-needle cannot be successfully 
employed in portraits. Itis after a 
painting by Angelo Bronzino (Flo- 
~ence, 1502-1572), in the British Na- 
cional Gallery. More space than 
usual is given in this number to the 
editor's ‘‘Technical Notes,” which are, 
of course, mainly interesting to those 
who have some technical knowledge. 
There is an interesting discussion 
of the two theories of color, one of 
which advocates the use of many 
prepared tints, while the other holds 
that but few pure colors should be 
used, the modifications being ob- 
tained by mixing on the palette. The 
disciples ofsthese two schools he dis- 
tinguishes from one another by the 
rather awkward terms, ‘‘ polychro- 
tmatists” and ‘oligochromatists,” 
and he is inclined to favor the latter 
as having simplicity on their side. 
The strength of a pigment remains 
unknown to an artist so long as he 
has many substitutes for it, and if 
the three primary colors could be ob- 
tained in an absolutely pure form, 
art would perhaps profit thereby. It 
is a misunderstanding, too, to assume 
that artists who use a simple palette 
think wore about mixing their colors 
than do those who use the trade 
preparations. ‘‘ They mix as uncon- 
sciously as an accomplished musician 
strikes a chord.” The perfected “ ol- 
igochromatie palette,” which Mr. 
Hamerton suggests, is as follows: 
White, pale cadmium yellow, yellow 
ochre, vermilion, rose madder, ultra- 
marine, emerald oxide of chromium, 
Vandyke brown, black. With these 
pigments, nine in all, nearly every 
desired tint can be obtained, and it 
would certainly be difficult to pro- 
duce an inharmonious picture with 
them, if used with any judiciousness. 
The October number opens with a 
copy of Sir Joshua’s ‘ Robenetta,” 
perhaps the most striking instance of 
the exaggerated archness of the art- 
ist’s female heads. This peculiarity 
is measurably explained in the con- 
text which says that his neice, Miss 





Theophila Palmer, was accustomed 
to pose for the painter, and her face 
was remarkably arch inits expression. 





Thomas and the Philharmonic are 
both reproducing the music, in part, 
of Wagner's “ Ring of the Nibelungs.” 
We heard the first act of ‘ Die 
Walkiire” by the Philharmonic, which 
has decidedly improved under its 
new conductor, Dr. Damrosch. The 
first two-thirds of this act, repro- 
duced without scenic effects, is dis- 
appointing. The harmony is often 
fine; the instrumentalism is—Wag- 
ner’s; but the melodies are incon- 
sequential and unsatisfactory, buds 
of songs that never blossom. The 
last third is all the more a surprise, a 
magnificent piece of musical passion, 
which we want to hear again, but 
which in one hearing appears to us 
as an unsurpassed specimen of its 
school, that of vehement and intense 
feeling. 





THE WORKS OF WILLIAM UNGER. 
—A series of seventy-two etchings 
after the old masters is published by 
J. W. Bouton (706 Broadway), with 
critical and descriptive notes by C. 
Vosmer. To those whose reverence 
for the old masters is bounded only 
by the depth of their pockets or their 
capacity to endure physical and men- 
tal fatigue in galleries, this series of 
etchings is irresistibly fascinating. It 
is safe to say that no copyist has ever 
lived whose success in interpreting 
the medizval painters has approached 
that of Professor Unger. The whole 
series is published in the most sump- 
tuous form, special paper, special 
type, all the resources of skilled 
European artisanship having been 
brought to bear. There are to be in 
all ten parts—16x22's inches—at $6 
per number. We were particularly 
impressed by the portrait of the 
artist by himself, by the successful 
reproductions of Pousin, Jordeans, 
Ruysdael and Rembrandt. Mr. Bou- 
ton is the sole publisher of this work, 
the English market being supplied 
through his agents. It has been sev- 
eral years in preparation, and is 
highly creditable to the taste and 
enterprise of the publisher. 





The committee of artists appointed 
by the Director-General for the se- 
lection of American works of art 
protests against being held responsi- 
ble for a number of such works which 
were admitted to the galleries with- 
out its approval. The protest is 
signed by D. Huntington, Chairman; 
T. Hicks, Secretary; Jervis McEntee, 
J. Q. A. Ward, H. K. Brown, R. M. 
Staigg, T. Robinson, and says: 

“Notwithstanding the pledge to our com- 
mittee that our decision should be final, and 
should in no way be supplemented by any of 
the authorities of the Centennial Exhibition 
subsequently, not only many American works 
of art have been exhibited in the art galleries 
which never received the approval of the 
Committee of Selection, but works which 
were rejected by us have been admitted in 
defiance of our decision, We remon- 
strated by letter, but have received no reply. 
We therefore earnestly protest against this 
deliberate violation of the compact by the 
chief of the Art Bureau, acting under the au- 
thority of the Director-General; and we dis- 
claim all responsibility for the mass of crude 
and ill-arranged works which lower the tone 
of the American art exhibit.” 





The old manufactory of Sevres was 
closed on the first of October, and the 
removal of the works to the new fac- 
tory is now going on. The Paris 
Cronique says that in about two 
months the interior arrangements 
will be sufficiently advanced to admit 
the public, if not to the whole build- 
ing, at all events to a considerable 
portion of it, and particularly to the 
new Ceramic Museum and the gal- 
leries of modern productions, 





Business Department, 


“Truth is Mighty and will Prevail.’ 











HIGHEST AWARD AND MEDAL TO THE 
DuRYEAS’ GLEN COVE STARCH Co. 


The Official Award. 

The United States Centennial Commis- 
sion announce the following Award to 
the Glen Cove Starch Co. for their pro- 
ducts: 

“They make a very large and various 
exhibit of Starch of very fine appear- 
ance: their products are of NoTABLE 
PURITY AND CONSEQUENT WHITENESS 
AND STRENGTH, and FREE FROM ACID- 
2an.”" 

A. T. Gosnorn, Director-Gen’!. 
J.R. HAWLEY, Prest. 
J. L. CAMPBELL, Sec’y. 

In addition to the foregoing, public 
attention is invited to the following 
scientitic opinion: 

An extract from a letter of Prof. 
Genth, a distinguished Professor of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Chemical Laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 
OCTOBER 25th, 1876. 

Gentlemen,—At the mutual suggestion 
of the Honorable Judges of Group Four 
and the Messrs. Duryea, I have examined 
and specially tested the products of 
Duryea’s Glen Cove Co., procured from 
the Exhibition, and made to the said 
Judges on the 19th inst. a report thereon. 
I feel pleased to say that the * Duryeas’ 
Improved Corn Starch,” and * Duryeas’ 
Satin Gloss Starch,” I found to be NoTa- 
BLY OR ABSOLUTELY PURE, of GREAT 
WHITENESS AND CONSEQUENT STRENGTH, 
AND FREE FROM ACIDITY AND AL- 
KALIES, and in every respect A SUPERIOR 


QUALITY. 
F. A. GENTH. 





A NEEDY Radical calls on his representative 
in the Assembly to endeavor to obtain some 
Government employment. 

The member proceeds to write a letter of in- 
troduction. “This will introduce Mr. Smith 
who desires employment —” 3 

**Hold on,” cries the constituent; ** hold on. 
Itisn’temployment I want—it’s a Government 
berth.’’ 





Mitchell, Vance & Co. 

This extensive House received Medals and 
Diplomas for both their exhibits at the Expo- 
sition, Group Fourteen, Gas fixtures and 
ecclesiastical work, and Group Eleven, Bronze 
and Marble Clocks. The report mentions at 
length the several excellences and distin- 
guishing characteristics, and pays very high 
commendation to the taste, skill, thorough- 
ness of workmanship and correctness in 
architectural design. Special stress is laid 
upon the display of crystal gas fixtures and 
ecclesiastical goods. Indeed the report gives 
this company the highest praise. It is not in- 
appropriate, therefore, that they should offer 
in their circular some timely explanation of 
the real scope and purpose of the Centennial 
awards, from which we make the following 
extract. They say: “ Of about 50,000 exhibi- 
tors, nearly 12,000 receive the distinction of a 
uniform medal. To those receiving these 
medals, the Judges among the various groups 
adjudge, to such as are deemed worthy, the 
higher distinction of 4 Written Award, in 
which it is sought (avoiding all invidious com- 
parisons between exhibitors,) to set forth in 
clear, concise words, and with judicial fair- 
ness, the qualities and character of each re- 
spective exhibit. This system of awards 
every candid examiner must’ be convinced is 
distinguished by fairness and justice, while 
it is calculated to prevent the dissatisfaction 
and evil temper so often displayed respecting 
awards in previous Exhibitions, where the 
Judges or Jurors have arbitrarily made dis- 
tinctions in awards unaccompanied by any 
written reasons therefor. In this matter of 
making awards, the managers of the Interna- 
tional Centennial Exposition have effected a 
great reform, as in the whole work of getiing 
up and conducting this Exhibition from the 
beginning to this date, they have set before 
us an example of skillful, honest and success- 
ful management, most elevating and inspiring 
in its influence, not surpassed in these re- 
gards in the history of any public enterprise 
heretofore undertaken in this country.” 





THE more you contract debts the more they 
expand. 





Guaranteed Bonds, 

J. B. Watkins & Co., Counsellors at Law and 
Loan Brokers at Lawrence, Kansas, advertise 
ten per cent. guaranteed First Mortgage 
Bonds on improved farms in the West. They 
issue a pamphlet containing full and explicit 
information of the character of these securi- 
ties, which may be had on application to them 
at Lawrence, or at their branch Office, No. 72 
Cedar Street, in this city. 





Fairbanks’ Scales. 


To give Fairbanks & Co. another award after 
they have carried off prizes from the World's 
Fairs of New York, London, Paris and Vienna 
would seem to be a superfluous honor. At 
the Centennial Exhibition, as everywhere else, 
they have no competitor who could for a mo- 
ment dispute their title tothe trophies The 
Official tribute they have received at Phila- 
adelphia was only a matter of course. The 
great triumph achieved by Fairbanks & Co. 
at the show was not the gaining of an award, 
though conferred in the most eulogistic terms, 
but the adoption of their famous scales in 
nearly all the foreign departments where 
weighing is required to be done. Differing in 
all other modes and customs, the various 
nationalities agreed in choosing the Fairbanks 
scales as the most correct and the easiest of 
handling. These instruments have been 
adapted to the systems of no less than twenty- 
five foreign countries. The firm have received 
much deserved praise from all visitors at 
Machinery Hall for the tasteful presentation 
of their elegant work. In that building alone 
they occupy 3,000 square feet of space, and 
exhibit every conceivable variety of scales. 
Some of these have been in use over thirty 
years and have needed no repairing. Sucha 
fact gives point to the language of the award 
about “endurance.” Fairbanks & Co. also 
have their scales on exhibition in Agricultural 
Hall, the cattle yard and the Government 
building, where they uniformly attract the 
attention ofall spectators who take an interest 
in ingenious designs and the exquisite finish 
of mechanism. 





Nor long since a dark Mahogany colored 
female obtained a position ina San Antonio 
family asacook. A few days after she met 
an acquaintance, who inquired how she liked 
her new place. 

‘Ise gwine to leab ’em,”’ was the answer. 

“Dey "buses you, does dey ?”’ 

* Drefful. Wuss den foah de ’bellion. Dey 
locks up all de pervisions and asks foah de 
change from de market- money.” 

‘““Why, dat’s no better den stealin’!’’ was 
the indignant answer.—[“ San Antonio Her- 
ald.’’] 





E.N. Freshman & Bros. 

E. N. Freshman and Brothers, Advertising 
Agents, whose headquarters are in Cincin- 
nati, have opened a branch office in the First 
National Bank building at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This firm has attained the first rank in the 
advertising business, and bears the highest 
reputation for promptness, energy and integ- 
rity. 





Board Wanted, 

Wanted in New York board for a gentleman 
wife, nurse, and three children under six 
years, west-side below twenty-third street 
preferred. Three rooms required. Address, 
stating terms, ** Boarb,”’ Christian Union 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 





A Youth’s Publication. 

For half a century the Youth’s Companion, 
of Boston, has been published. It was started 
in 1827, and is to-day one of the brightest and 
most vigorous papers with which we are 
acquainted. 





Frank Miller’s Leather Preserva- 
tive and Water Proof Blacking received the 
highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 





Rotary Press for Sale, 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. RK. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 





Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York PostOffice, 





Frank Miller’s Harness Oil received 
the highest and only award at the Centennial 
Exhibition. 





Amanuensis or Housekeeper. 

An educated lady desires a position as 
housekeeper or amanuensis. References ex- 
changed. Address F. D., care of the Christian 
Union. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Teacher's Commentary. 


ABBOTT ON ACTS. 


One Volume, Beautifully Illustrated. 
Price (postpaid) $1.75. 
A DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES. 
t#” The “International Lessons” in the Book of 
Acts continue through 1876 and 1877—two years ! 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. Barnes & Company, 
111 & 118 William S8t., 115 & 115 State Sv., 
New York. Chicago. 


NASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
LOGUE of Books, free by mail on application 
Also W. P. NIMMO’S, at 596 Broadway, N. Y. 
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BRYANT’S POETICAL WORKS. 


A New Illustrated Edition. 


lvol., small 4to. With 100 Illustrations by Birket 
Foster, Harry Fenn, Fredericks, and others. 
Price, in cloth, gilt edges, $4.00; morocco, ex- 
tra, $8.08. 


“ Bryant isthe most correct, the most truthful, 
and the most American of all our poets. He 
held the highest rank in these respects for more 
than fifty years, Many of his poems have passed 
entire into the memories of the people, rivaling in 
this respect the - of Gray’s Elegy with 
the people of England. ew schools o poetry 
have been born and died since Bryant’ 8s‘ Lines to 
a Waterfowl,’ and * Thanatopsis,’ but no novelties 
have ever approached the sterling quaiities which 
have endeared these and his other poems to the 
hearts of his countrymen. This edition is worthy 
of him. The elegance, high finish, and complete 
appropriateness of the artistic embellishments 
here presented cannot fail to be appreciated by 
his numerous admirers.’ 





A Capital New Juvenile to Aid Children 
to Learn French. 


JANET ET SES AMIS 


(Janette and her Friends.) 








ILLUSTRATED WITH SEVENTY-FOUR 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 





One vol.,4to. Illuminated Cloth, 
Price, $3.00. 





“It is the most perfect juvenile of the season; 
the pictures are each artistic. We predict great 
pomeucty for Janet et Ses Amis.’—The Daily 
Critic 


“A book in French for children, with a simple, 
limpid, attractive text.and a very delightful series 
of illustrations. The ease. grace, and purity of the 
French style are quite remarkable in an Americen 
writer; for we scarcely betray a secret in stating 
that the author is Mrs. Janet RK. Chase Hoyt. the 
younger daughter of the late Chief-Justice, whose 
talentin using both pen and pencil has long been 
priv ately exercised for the gratification of her 
frieuds.’’—Tribune. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 





Sent free by mail to any part of the United States 
on h reosips of the price. 


S. BARNES & COMPANY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 





I. 
BATTLES OF THE REVOLUTION, 


with Topographical Illustrations and Professional 
and Popular Criticisms. y HENRY B. CARRING- 
TON, Senior Colonel and Bvt. Brig.-General, U. 8. 
A., Professor of Military Science at Wabash Uni- 


versity 800 pp. Royal octavo. Cloth, richly em- 
bellished. $6. Library style (sheep), $7.50. Half 
calf, $9. Full Turkey moroceu, $12. 


Il. 
PRINCIPLES AND ACTS 


of the Revolution in America. Composed of 
Speeches, Orations, and Proceedings, with Sketch- 
esand Remarks on Men and things belonging to 
the Revolutionary Period. By HEZEKIAH NILES, 
Editor of * Niles‘’s Register.’ Bove octavo, 522 
pp. Cloth, $3. Labrare style, $4.50. Half calf, $6. 

“Our young men can hardly gotoa higher or 
better source for both information and inspira- 
tion.”’—Vice President Henry Wilson. 


111 & 113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Is ‘Eternal’ Punishment 
Endless ? 


BY JAMES MORRIS WHITON, Pu. D., 
Principal of Williston Seminary, Easthampton. 
Sa. 16 mo.; Cloth, $1; Paper, 75cts. 

A New England Congregational clergyman 
writes: “I have read the work with exceeding 
satisfaction.”” Another says: “I wish I could let 
you know how much your book has helped me.” 
A leading Presbyterian minister writes: “I do not 
remember ever to have read a book that has taken 
deeper hold of me.”’ * A thoughtful, candid, earn- 
est little book.”—Advance. “ Well written and 
shows careful study.’’— Methodist. “* An important 
contribution of calmness and critical reserve to 

theological inquiry.’’—Liberal Christian. 

*,* At all bookstores, or mailed on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


LOCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 _Washingten Stee Boston. 


By the Author of “Stepping Heavenward.” 
OF Mrs. PRENTISS’ NEW BOOK, 


THE HOME AT GREYLOCK, 


THE NEW YORK OBSERVER SAY@g: 


** We give it the highest place in inter- 
est and promise of usefulness among her 
domestic tales, all of which are charac- 
terized by depth and purity of sentiment, 
strong Christian principle, and great 
power in conveying instruction through 
illustrative example. In this volume she 
has sketched an attractive picture of a 
Christian home, and in the portrait of 
Mes. Grey, the mother and grandmother, 
she has drawn a character that we hope 
may prove contagious to the readers of 
the book. . . . We heartily commend 
it to our readers, and especially to young 
parents.”” 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
900 Broadway. cor. 20th Street. 
One Volume, 12mo, 30 pages. $1.50. 


Sold by all Booksellers; or, sent by mail, prepaid 
on receipt of $1.50. 


ETIRED € LERY GMEN and men of gaod 
address, who desire active employment in 

their < Own sections of the country, please address 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., New York 








GEORGE MACDONALD’S 


NEW SERIAL STORY, 


“The Marquis of Lossie,” 


BY CEORCE MACDONALD, 
Author of ** Malcolm.” “ Alec 
IS COMMENCED IN 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
FOR SALE BY ALL PERIODICAL DEALERS. 


Rev. Joseph Cook’s Lectures. 


The Boston Advertiser reports in full, in all its 
issues, with the author’s revision, the very re- 
markable Lectures of Rev. Joseph Cook. These 
lectures commence with the concessions of Dar- 
win, Huxley, Dana, Hiickel and Agassiz, respect- 
ing Evolution; and are to be followed by lectures 
on other vital questions of the time, They are 
given weekly and to crowded audiences of clergy- 
men, scientists and other men of culture. 

Subscription price of Daily, $12; Semi-weekly, #4, 
of Weekly, $2, with a discount of 15 per cent. to 
clergymen. Address 


E. F. WATERS, Treasurer, 
BosTON DAILY ADVERTISER, 
29 Court St., Boston, 


Songs for the People |! 


““ Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs” 


used exclusively at the religious services held by 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 cts. 
each by Mail. Price, Words only, $5 
per 100; 6 cts. each by Mail. 


Forbes,”’ etc., 








October, 1876. 














““Winnowed Hymns.” 


The most popular collection for devotional exer- 
cises ever issued, (except the “ MOODY AND SAN- 
KEY SONG BOOR.”) 

Price,in Board Covers, $25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each by Mail. 


66 . bhi 
Brightest and Best. 
Entirely new and sterling songs for the Sunday- 
School, 

By LOWRY and DOANE. 


This work should be used in every Sunday- 
School in the land. Those who have adopted it are 
delighted with it. It is constantly increasing in 
popularity. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 cts, 
each by Mail. 





&2™ The above and all of our other Publications are 
sotd by Booksellers and Music Dealers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


91 Washington Street, Chicago. 





Singing Classes and Conventions. 
A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer’s 


former works, contuining new ideas througheut. 
Every page sparkling with 


New and Beautiful Music. 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


Is the legitimate pucocenge of “SONG KING” 
and “SONG QUEEN,’ which have had a com- 
bined sale of over 


350,000 COPIES! 
All Other Similar Works are but Imitations. 


Price $7.50 per dozen; Single Copy sent 
on ress pt of 75 cents. Specimen pages 
ree. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI O. 
VISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand St., N. Y., Educational 
Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencerian 
Steel Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars. 


An Indispensable Requisite 


—-FOR EVERY—— 








Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family. 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 





Webster’s Unabridged. 


“The Best Practical English Dictionary 
extant.’’—London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1873. 
From the Chief Justice of the United sates. 
WASHINGTON, D.C , Oct. 25, 1875.—The book has 
become indispensable ‘to every student of the En- 
glish language. A Law Library is not complete 
without it, and the Courts look to it as of the 
highest ombowy =. all questions of detinition.— 
Monsteon R. 
FOUR PAGES “COLORED PLATES. 
Published by G. & C. MEKRIAM, pngeete, Sass. 





Sold by all Booksellers. 





NEW MUSIC FOR 


CHRISTMAS, 1876. 


“Now when Jesus was Born,” full an- 
them for quartette or chorus, with 
solos, (new,) Jacoby $ 75 

“Calm on the liste ning ear of Night,” 
Hymn. Anthem for quartette or 
chorus, with Soprano solo (new.) 
eee 60 

Christmas Anthem, Sy e with solos 

A 


for Soprano, to and Bass. Wil- 
er rare Panta 60 
Christmas Anthem. Danks.... ..... 60 
Alleluia. “The Strain Upraise,”’ solos, 
quartette and full chorus. H. Wil- 
i GActe> (ae eekwannd siica sieesntels . 100 
Festival Jubilate. B fiat. Mosenthal. 75 
Messiah is King,’’ Anthem. G. W. War- 
SF : reeedaseiee 50 
Morning Se rvice, ” complete, (8 vo.) G. 
oy ee ree 50 
Te Deum. E flat. G. W. “Morgan.. | 
Te Deum. Bfiat. G. F. Bristow 100 
Three Voice Service, complete, for 
morning and eveing. Millard ....... 100 


“Love Divine,” Christmas Hymn. G. 
W. Warren ..... ES 50 


Morning Service in B flat, ‘(Congrega- 
tional.) Berg...... Petes . 14 
Selections from the Hymnal. Seven 


beautiful Hymns of peculiar meters, 
octavo, complete. J. R. Thomas.... 50 


CAROLS. 


“ Ring out the Bells for Christmas."” Mo- 
senthal ... , 10 

* Our Christmas Tree is Dec ked.” * Jacoby. 10 

“Softy the NightissSleeping."’ Mosenthal. 10 


= Brightly Gieams our Banner.”’ Rey. B. 

i cicncheetcet sen ons 5 
“ While the Silent Stars are Kee ping. 

eee 5 
“* Cold Blows the Wind.” War ren. 10 

a = — Birthday of the Lord.’ Mosen- 
ee eeeereres . ° ese i) 

“3 wae Christmas Morning. ” “Wm. A. 
0 See esi? 
“A Child this day ‘is Born.” Steele... 10 

“Waken Christian Children,” and ‘*A 
Child this day is Born.” yarren. 10 


St. James Carols, (three numbers in ene,) 
ae 1 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 








CARPETS. 


LACE CURTAINS. 
Astonishing Bargains. 


eee ABSOLUTELY UNPRECEDENTED. 
BARGAINS THAT DEFY ALL COMPETITION. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 and 1885 Siath yee ue, 


OFFERS THIS DAY 
10,000 PAIRS OF 


LACE CURTAINS, 


THE ENTIRE STOCK OF AN IMPORTING 
HOUSE, PURCHASED AT AN ENORMOUS 
SACRIFICE. 

This stock comprises the largest and finest as- 
sortment ever offered at retail in this country. 
and will be closed out at about one half the usual 
price. 

REAL LACE CURTAINS at $7.50 PER PAIR, 
Formerly sold $15. 
REAL LACE CURTAINS at $10. Well worth $20. 
REAL LACE CURTAINS = $12.50 and $15. 
301d Cost $18 and $24. 
REAL AND mee ey L ac E CURTAINS from 
5 to $60 per pair. 
10,000 pair NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS | § 
FROM ONE DOLLAR 

PER PAIR TO baa 5 | ‘INFEST IMPORTED. 

sO, 


Shades & Cornices to fit any Window, 


500 se PIANO AND TABLE 
VERS (Samples). 


CARPETS. 


Great Reduction in our immense Stock of Mou- 
quet Carpets, Velvet Body and Tapestry Brussels. 

INGRAIN, at 25c. per yard. 

INGR. IN, good quality, at 50c. 

INGRAIN, best quality, at 75c. and upwards, 


OILCLOTHS. 


A Manufacturer's Stock, from one to eight yards 
wide, from 25c. per yard. 


DRUCCETS 


of every description a specialty. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 
183 and 185 SIXTH AVENUE, 
(ONE DOOR BELOW THIRTEENTH 8T..,) 
ss One ca call will convince all, 


180! {t80! 


Gill, Purdy, 
Cassidy & Co., 


180 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 
FORMERLY WITH FOSTER BROS., 
Have just opened their mew Store with a full 

ve 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


OILCLOTHS, ETC., 
Which they will offer at very low prices. The 
CARPET DEPARTMENT 
Will embrace New and Choice Designs of 
Axminsters, Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, Three Plys, Ingrains, 


Which have been purchased within a 1. days and 
since the recent decline tu prices. Th 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 
Embraces Lace Curtains, Cornices, Reps, &c. 
LAMBREQUINS of new and choice designs made 
to order. GILL, PURDY. CASSIDY & CO., 
NO. 180 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 


S Hearing restored. A grand inven- 
DEAFNES Si | tion. By one who was deaf. Circu- 
ere free. Drs. Dimock, Wetherill & Co., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


N.Y. 


180! 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside pages .......... ecccesocoscecsocces 0. per line 

Inside middle page... d 

Outside page cocccccece 

NE TIODIIR c ciisidsveccsesisss: dead $1.00 per line. 

Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 

DISCOUNTS ON KEPEATED CONSECUTIVE 

INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on T'wenty-six and upwards. 
Bilis payable monthly. 








All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 
Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and for outside pages 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 
Address 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Fiass, Saw acinar 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.0, postage prepaid in the United States and 
Canada. 

SINGLE COPIES, 8 CENTS. 


EDUCATION 


TORT EDWARD INSTITU TE. N. . 
Rates reduced to $172 per year. Fifteen Teach- 
ers, to prepare tor College, for Business, or for 
Life. Graduates’ Courses for Ladies and Gentie- 
men. Fall Term, Aug. 41. 
Admissionany time. JOS. E. 





iA L. 














Winter Term, Dec. 7. 
KING, D.D. 


OBERLIN COLLECe 
ec. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments. lective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees only #27 a year. Over 1200 students annu- 


ally. For fuller informat‘on address J. H. FAIR- 
CHILD, Pres., or J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, Oo. 


QEWARD INSTITUTE, for Boys. 
Florida. Orange Co., N. Y. This well- known 
institution wili open Sept. 18. Superior advantages 
offered; number of pupils limited to 25; terms, 
$300 perannum. Adress the Principal either at 
Institute, or at 215 East lith St..oratthe Conti- 
nental Hotel, cor. of meogeaes and 20th St., N. Y 

, 2 . BC HRIVER, A.M. 


Boarding School, 34 miles from 
. B. Warring, A.M. 





\ he ATARY 


.Croton-on- Hudson. 








G ‘ROVE HALL. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 


A superior home school for Young Ladies, tr 
which life is made pleasant. bright, refined, ano 
unrestrained by tou muny rigid rules. 

From its location in a university town, Grove 
Hall furnishes to its pupils rare educational ad- 
vantages. 

Address Miss M. P. MONT FORT. Principal. 








Pays for 95 L E s SON Ss at the 
NEW ENG, CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
#6 eminent Teachers. 15.00 Pupils in 10 
years. 5 E. b. TOURIES, Music Halli, Boston. 





IMMEDIATELY 7 45 
More Young Men sagt ors n . 
© learn Book-keeping, Penmanship, how to do Business, etc 
ys ; fn coalitions at $800 to 81 $1.22 year Situations guaran- 
teed. Address with stamp COBB'S COLLEGE, Painesville, O. 


REMOVAL-150 PIANOS & ORGANS 


at half price. Subscribers will sel 
their Entire Boeck . Pianos & Organs, Rn 2 
ana second hand. of six first-class makers ; 
aneee music ands. 8.music books at 50 PER 
CT. OFE, for cash, previous fo removal to 
the ir new store 40 EAST 14th St... UNION 
UA = Illustrated catalogues Mailed. 
stallments Agents 











Month received 

w aeeed. a ry al inducements fo the trade, 

HORACE \ ATER & SONS, Manutactur- 
ers and Dealers, 40 East 14th st., N.Y. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


65,000 ENGLISH and A™M- 
ERIC AN BOOKS, aimost 

ven awa 110,000 Juveniles, 
Seautifully ‘illustrated, at your 
own Pe Mammoth C ‘atalogue, 








No. 41, free. Send sta Be 
Lescat Brothers, J pene 
. New Y ork € 





THE CENTENNIAL WATCH. 


Those who have been to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion and those who have not can readily see and 
appreciate for themselves the outcome of the cen- 
tury’s progress in watches by purchasing one of 
those elegant 

LADD PATENT GOLD WATCH CASES. 
fitted with a fine movementto match. These cases, 
the most beautiful durable, popular, and the best 
ever produced for the money, are made in ladies’, 
gentlemen’s, and boys’ sizes, in Bascine, Mansard, 
and Flat shapes, in all styles of engraving and finish 
for stem and key-winder movements of American 
manufacture. ‘or sale by dealers everywhere. 
None genuine unless stamped “G. W. LADD’S 
PAT.” under the bezel. Circulars, descriotive and 
historical, sent on apppeation by the manu- 
facturers. d. ROWN & CO 

ll Malaen lane New York, 





Morality—Instruction-- Wonder. 
The Great New York Aquarium. 


Broadway and 35th Street. 


An Exhibition of the Beautiful and Marvelous 
Works of the Great Creator. 
Monster Living Wonders from the Ocean's 
De pths. 
Living White Whale 
Mammoth Sherks! 
Huge Sea Lions! 
Winged Birds of the Ocean! 
Tens of thousands of living and moving marine 
and tresh water objects. 
Classical music by poawess h’s Orchestra. 
_ Open from 9 A.M, till 10 P.M 


2 z; BARNU M’S T. “BARNU} Mw’ 's 
. . BARNUM’S 'p. T. BARNUM 
NEW AND GREATEST SHOW ON EART Ht, 
at 
GILMORE’S GARDEN, 
EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 
MENAGERIE, MUSEUM, CIRCUS. 
SIX NEW STARS, 
SIX NEW STARS. 
AN ENTIRE CHANGE OF PROGRAMME. 





ADMISSION § cents. Children under nine 
%cents. Orchestra chairs 25 cents extra. Doors 
open at land 6:30 P.M. Performance at 2 and 8, 
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Mpmouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


We thank thee, our Father, that as we look back upon our 
past lives there arises a sense of thy goodness and thy great 
mercies to us. Whilst we were pursuing the way we were 
often in darkness and in great struggles. We have suffered 
pain and sorrow. Under deep bereavements we have needed 
thy presence and thy succoring care. But as from the dis- 
tance we look back upon our life, it is not a day of storms, 
or of clouds, but of sunshine, that we behold. The burdens 
were made light. The sorrows were made radiant by after- 
coming joys. And the profit which we have derived from 
the trial of our faith has turned all these reasons in retro- 
spect into reasons of thanksgiving. We thank thee for the 
way in which thou hast dealt with us. Thou hast not put the 
cross on any too heavily. Thou hast bound no burdens on 
us which thou hast not given us strength to bear. Thou 
hast not wounded our feet in the way, steep though it bas 
been. Hard though the path was, we had vouchsafed to us 
the strength and the vigor which we needed. While we are 
self-seeking, thou art seeking for us something higher than 
ourselves. While we are asking for ease every day. thou art 
training us for the joy of eternal existence. While we would 
be content to gravitate again to the earth from whence we 
sprang, and to take our place among the beasts of the field 
in sensuous enjoyment day by day, thou knowest that the 
germ is in us which shall yet make us sons of God. Thouart 
by thy grace and thy faithfulness of love chastening us, 
tasking us, and driving us hither and thither in seemingly 
rude discipline; but it is that thou mayest bring out in us 
the lines and the lineaments of thine own glorious face, and 
that we may walk worthy of our high vocation. 

We thank thee for all thy mercies. We mourn over our 
stupidity and indifference. We mourn that we interpret thy 
ways so poorly. We mourn that we have evermore walked 
as we have in times past, receiving the light as if it were 
darkness, bearing burdens as if they would crush us, and 
losing the comfort that we might have had in a life of faith, 
of trust, of quietude, and of rest in the Lord. Oh grant that 
we may so ally ourselves to thee by our conscious thought 
and feeling as that our whole life shall walk within the circle 
of the divine presence; that we shall be evermore with 
Christ, and that we shall be content with what we have and 
with what we lose. 

We pray that thou wilt grant to all those who are in thy 
presence thy special blessing this morning. Are there any 
who sit in darkness—who are, as it were, in the region and 
the shadow of death? Maya great light arise upon them. 
Are there any who are mourning the hidings of thy face? 
Are there any who are afflicted with pangs of pain and re- 
morse? Are there any who are sad of heart, and know not 
why? Are there any whose hearts are sick from hope de- 
ferred? Are there any who are in great perplexities and 
doubts? Are there any who are utterly unable to under- 
stand thy providences which are dealing with them? We 
commend them all to the light and joy of a higher life, and 
to the ministration of thy Spirit, this day. Deal with each 
heart, we pray thee, as in thy sight each heart needs to be 
dealt with. 

We pray that thou wilt grant to all those who are strangers 
among us the blessings of the household of faith—nearness 
of access to God; a clear sense of divine love; a conscious- 
ness of the providence of God which day by day surrounds 
them and theirs; and we pray that thou wilt restore them 
again to those from whom they have been separated, in 
health, or in growing health, in great mercy, and with a full 
recognition of God’s goodness to them. 

We pray that the divine impulse, the purity and the sweet- 
ness of Jesus Christ in his people may be more and more 
apparent to the world, and that the power of the gospel, 
evolved in human experience, may be more and more felt, 
until every part of the earth shall see thy salvation. Let thy 
promises be fulfilled. Strengthen the powers tbat are for good 
and weaken those that are for evil. We pray that thou wilt 
dash down the sword, and destroy the destroyer. We pray 
that thou wilt breathe knowledge and strength upon all thy 
people, and so defeat oppression. We pray that thou wilt 
drive ignorance forth from among men, and so destroy 
superstitition. So may wisdom and piety fill the earth. 

And to thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen. 


SERMON.* 
THE HONOR OF SERVING. 

“With good will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to 
men: knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, 
the same shall he receive of the Lord whether he be bond or 
free.’’—EPH. Vi., 7, 8. 

i is not the New Testament that falls into 

endless jangles and confusions on the subject 
of morality or right feeling and right living: it is 
theology that does this. A doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith is preached often whose real, though 
not designed, effect is to undervalue a virtuous 
morality, and to pitch life in a sphere so high 
above ordinary conception or attainment as that 
it is to the great multitude of men an empty 
space. I need not tell you that, all the way 
through the Old Testament, righteousness, or 
rectitude of life and conduct, holds primary im- 
portance. Right living in this l‘fe is a theme of 
the Old Testament all the way through. Al- 
though there are in the Old Testament history 
incidental hints, and later down flashes of light, 
that have respect to the world to come, yet, dur- 
ing all the centuries that measured the Old Testa- 
ment over which men trod, the idea of the life to 





* SUNDAY MORNING, Oct. 29, 1876. Lesson: Phil. iii. 1-15. Hymns 
(Plymouth Collection): Nos. 705, 685, 619. Reported expressiy for 
the Christian Union by T. J. ELLINWOOD, 





come was not employed in instruction nor as a 
penalty or reward, but the laws of God by which 
right living turns out prosperity and by which 
wrong living turns out adversity were the great 
theme of the Old Testament. 

We find in the New Testament a dissuasion 
from works ; and some men have come to suppose 
that if one only has piety it does not make much 
difference what his ‘‘ works” (conduct, as they 
would interpret it) are. They miss entirely the 
meaning which is hidden in the phrases, ‘‘ J usti- 
fication »y works” and ‘‘ Justification by faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The whole of that argument is this: There are 
two ways in which men are trying to educate in 
themselves the highest form of manhood. One is 
by institutions and the other is by the personal 
power of God. It is a question between personal 
influence on the one side and institutional in- 
fluence on the other; and the apostle all the way 
through says, ‘‘ Justification by routine, by ritual, 
by observing all the institutional requirements of 
the Mosaic law, is the most difficult and unsatis- 
factory style possible of educating a man’s self. 

There is another way in which a man may in- 
spire himself with better conduct, and develop a 
better character in himself. The heavens are 
opened by the appearance of the Lord J sus 
Christ. God now comes to the succor of every 
living heart ; and he who, instead of attempting 
to build up righteousness by routine, observation 
and ritual, will only let himself come into com- 
munion, into personal intercourse, with God, will 
find that a new life, a new impulse, is imparted, 
and that a far better mode of high living has been 
opened up in this new and living Way. 

It does not touch the question of what morality 
is, or of what it is worth as it develops itself in 
the higher carriage of life. It is simply a ques- 
tion as between the law of the temple, or the 
Mosaic economy, and the law of personal love in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Looking at it from this 
point of view, as it is developed by the apostle, it 
will be seen that this personal power is a great 
deal more efficacious than any amount of institu- 
tional or local power can be. That is the univer 
sal recognition. 

When we come, therefore, to the question of 
right doing and wrong doing in daily life, to say 
that a man must not expect to be justified by 
works, that he must not expect to gain anything 
by them, that truth-speaking, sympathy and 
charitableness do not count—that is false. They 
do count. It is to strike God in the face to say 
they do not count. Instances are given (and 
they would have been given oftener but it would 
seem that divine inspiration did not think that 
men would be such fools as to suppose that the 
very things which were enjoined upon them were 
of no importance) to show that they do count. 

“Knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall he receive from the Lord, whether he be bond or 
free.” 

The Lord will reckon with him, and he shall 
have the benefit of it. 

Now, the daily economies of life by which men 
are laws to each other, to the family, to the neigh- 
borhood, to the State, to all forms of business, to 
every sort of occupation which belongs properly 
to life, to all those things which men are educated 
to do, and doing which they develop themselves, 
take care of their families, and bless the State— 
all these economies of life are preéminently 
primal, fundamental means of grace. We think 
that the prayer meetings and the Sunday services 
are means of grace as distinguished from all 
others, and as superior to all others. They are 
means of grace to a great many, and might be to 
more ; but so far from arrogating to themselves 
anything that is especially and organically the 
means by which men grow gracious, they must 
take a second rank ; for the Creator has provided 
that the necessary duties of life shall themselves 
be the schools in which men shall find virtue, 
truth, honor, impulse, nobility. It was not 
meant that men shonld leave the street, the store, 
the shop, the ship, the warehouse, or the forum, 
and huddle together in churches or cathedrals 
that they might have a religion which they could 
not have elsewhere. 

“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling; 
for it isGod which worketh in you both to will and to do 
of his good pleasure.”’ 

God has put you in circumstances such that 
your duties are where your business is every day ; 
and there is to be your religion, or it is to be no- 
where. 

There are two points that we gain, then: First, 
that the conduct of life, that the right or wrong 
of our daily thoughts and feelings and actions is 





of supreme importance in the education of a true 
Christian manhood ; and secondly, that that edu- 
eation which takes place in the ordinary condi- 
tions of human life where men are called to labor, 
is a part of their Christian education. The ordi- 
nary sphere of men’s lives is their sanctuary ; and 
there they are to put on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This prepares the way for me to remark, thirdly, 
that owing to the imperfection of knowledge, 
and the yet greater imperfection of administra- 
tion by reason of men’s ignorance, the motives 
which arise from the duties and labors of life are 
found to be insufficient to inspire a high type of 
character. Ideally, the conditions in which men 
find themselves are the conditions which should 
develop manhood in them ; but, considering men 
as weak, as ignorant, as easily frangible, we find, 
as a matter of fact, that the imperfection of busi- 
ness, of occupation and of society relations, is 
such that men are tempted perpetually by their 


fears toward a low line of living, and are inclined 


to act from the motives which belong to the low- 
est form of these earthly industries. Thus the 
great mass of mankind find themselves necessi- 
tated to spend by far the most of their waking 
hours in work that is so hard, and that often is so 
cruelly and bitterly enforced, that it must be 
drudgery. 

Now, hard work has in it an educating element, 
repressing the passions of men, and also giving 
an opportunity for them to redeem manhood 
by the nobility which they show in doing 
hard work. It is in the fiercest struggle of the 
battle that some men rise relatively higher 
than others. The greatest heroism always is 
achieved where the road is narrowest and steep- 
est. There is no heroism in going down hill: it is 
in climbing the perilous cliff for some great and 
soul-inspiring reason that heroism is shown. And 
hard work, looked at ideally, should make strong 
sturdy, self-reliant men; but it fails to do this 
by reason of the weakness of human nature. 
Men cannot get out of it the inspiration which 
they need in those conditions in which they ex- 
ist. Although it is a means of grace, and was 
meant to be, it does not prove itself to be adequate 
to the wants of men. It disturbs, it turmoils, it 
roils their souls. 

For, look at the relations which men sustain to 
each other. They are born on different planes of 
strength and wisdom and capacity. The old 
doctrine that all men are born like a sheet of 
white paper, and that whatever education they 
have is ail that is written on that sheet of paper, 
is not only false but absurd. One might suppose 
that the author of such a doctrine was born like a 
sheet of white paper, and that nothing had been 
written on it! It is contradicted at every step, 
on every side, and every day. Men come down 
through life bearing, in different proportions and 
in different degrees of foree, antecedent tenden- 
cies. Their ancestors report themselves in them; 
but as the alphabet may be broken up into tens 
of thousauds of words, by the adjustment of the 
letters differently, so the primary qualities that 
inhere in human nature way come down and 
spell out the different individualities of different 
mep, as they actually do; and by reason of this 
men are of different degrees of strength, and sa- 
gacity, and patience, and perseverance, some 
having the highest genius, and some the lowest. 
So it is in society, and so it must be. You cannot 
help it. 

There is a theory of the equality of men. They 
are equal in some respects. They are equal in 
the need uf divine protection. They are equal in 
the need of the protection of the law. Before 
the law they are equal ina general sense. That 
is, murder in a peasant is only murder; and mur- 
der in the Chief Magistrate of the nation would 
be wurder. It was not in Europe. There murder 
went under heads®ccording to the rank in society 
of the man who committed it. But our institu- 
tions say that murder is murder to anybody and 
everybody, and to all alike. And stealing under 
our institutions is the same to all—unless it be to 
those who are officially related to the government ! 
and if anything it is worse the higher you go. 
There is a sense, very limited, in which, before 
the law, with a good deal of explanation and 
adaptation, it is true that men are equal: but they 
are not equal in bone, norin muscle, nor in nerve. 
They are not of equal diameter nor of equal con- 
tents. Men vary through a long scale infinitely ; 
and the variability is such that it puts weak men 
down low, the next stronger higher than they, 
and the next stronger higher yet. 

Now, from the relationship which exists be- 
tween the superior and the inferior spring, and 
should arise, an infinite number of benefits, giving 
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the strong the power of mothering the weak ; 
giving the educated the pleasure of-telling the 
ignorant that they know more than they do; 
giving men that have bounty the opportunity of 
exercising their spirit of beneficence. That is the 
law of God in human society. And so men in 
different conditions are enabled to help each 
other. The low need the high, and the high need 
the low. They interlace, not simply by compul- 
sion, but by natural neeessities and affiliations. 
If, therefore, there was a childlike disposition in 
the inferior, in the weak, in the ignorant, so that 
they looked up to and felt grateful for the light 
and succor and sympathy and help of those who 
were above them, their hearts would be full of 
blessings; and if the superior, the strong, the 
educated looked in the spirit of love, and not in 
the spirit of pride, in the spirit of brotherhood, 
and not in the spirit of lordly superiority, upon 
those who are beneath them, they would be bene- 
fited in turn. These rightful dispositions in these 
different classes working in the stratifications 
through society would work endless comforts and 
advantages ; but in point of fact things in life 
look as if something of everything throughout 
creation had been gathered up and thrown pro- 
miscuously into the world. As in an old garret 
have been accumulating for ages the cast-away 
good-for-some-things of the house—dilapidated 
furniture, trunks without locks, locks without 
keys, abandoned articles of every description, a 
museum of unrelated things—so in this world 
great elements of stratification, without apparent 
affinity, are brought together ; and men are so im- 
perfect that instead of receiving them as natural 
stimuli, normal influences which should develop 
in them the best things, and a true manliness, 
make them occasions of perplexity and annoy- 
ance. Not aspiration, but groveling; not affec- 
tion, but rivalry; not peace and contentment, 
but confusion and discontent—these are the re- 
sults of the actual outworkings of the relations 
of men in life. 

The consequence is, that there is a sense of the 
disproportion of things. And here comes in an- 
other element—namely, the fact that when men 
are brought together in social relations the weak 
are often carried up far above their natural posi- 
tion simply by the buoyant power of those with 
whom they are affiliated ; and men that are strong 
are frequently at the bottom, not having in them 
the element of profitableness by which to rise to 
their natural position. Therefore we find men 
of strong common sense doing drudgeries, and 
men of little sense of any kind taking the luxuries 
of life. An analysis of society brings out of the 
men who compose soeiety discontent and mur- 
mnurings. 

For example, take the division of profits in this 
life that come from labor. What does the sailor 
think? He lives on the bosom of the storm. He 
takes the hard fare, he bas the coarsest life, and 
he touches none of the delicacies which he knows 
are under the deck. He, being poor, bears from 
clime to clime treasures for the rich. Beggared 
and almost imbruted, he knows that all his life 
and toil are inuring to the benefit of the upper 
classes. And when he looks at these things with 
his rude and undisciplined intelligence, what can 
he think but that he is trodden under, foot be- 
cause they are not as they ought to be, and that 
there should be a more even distribution of things 
in life ? ; 

Look at the vast number of operatives that are 
in mines, in foundries, in machine-shops, and in 
factories. Look at the great multitude of day- 
laborers that throng the various fields of indus- 
try. Ask them whether the ways of God are 
even among men; ask them whether society is 
really a great blessing to them ; and they will say, 
and if they do not say they will think, that some- 
how society is the creature of the strong folks 
who have grown up under it, and that it is a great 
machine by which the wine of the luxurious is 
made by crushing the clusters of the poor and 
needy. 

Nothing is at once mors affecting and mof# 
painful than to see the strivings of men for a re- 
constructed state of human society. When I 
think of Comte and Fourier and Greeley and all 
that class of men whom they represented or affili- 
ated with, and religious sects that draw them- 
selves apart from human life, that undertake to 
separate themselves from their kind, and from 
the flow of business in this world, and want to set 
up a new economy upon earth, it is a witness of 
how earnestly and deeply men are dissatisfied 
with the outcome of things ; and when they at- 
tempt to make them better by a reorganization 
of human society, it is the most painful to me of 





anything that I can conceive of, that they should 
suppose that it is possible, on any theoretic basis, 
to reorganize human society, or that any external 
power brought to.bear on men can touch the 
radical interior of their souls, and give them a 
better chance than they have now. 

Society is going to be reconstructed. How? 
Yon do not know; nordo I know. This we can 
say: that such and such mora! or intellectual 
tendencies have wrought out evil; this we can 
say: that such and such impulses or emotions 
work out good ; and we can intensify these latter 
influences ; but we cannot go any further than 
that; for society is an unknown quantity ; it is a 
thing that grows by that which is in itself, and it 
will not submit itself to any exterior develop- 
ment. You cannot put it into mou'ds and forms 
to suit yourself. You can bring a pressure on the 
nobler sides of human nature, you can elect things 
that are propitious, and reject things that are un- 
propitious ; but no man can make a theory of 
society, and tempt or educate the world up to it. 
Not even the eye of God has revealed that. 

Is it not possible that a man can look upon all 
the inequalities of human life, and upon the vari- 
eties of condition out of which come such discon- 
tent, such hardship, such impartiality, such injus- 
tice, and such torment, and say, “I am not a 
servant of these things: I am a servant of my 
God ; and wherever he puts me, there I am going 
to stand for his sake. Whatever may be the ex- 
perience of that position, I am going to take it as 
becomes a child of God” ? 

A poor woman washes for a living, and hasa 
flock of children to support; and it is for her to 
split the wood, to draw the water, to wash the 
clothes, rubbing on the soap and putting in the 
blueing, and to shove the iron; and what does 
she do all these things for? What is the stimulus 
that enables her to cheerfully perform all these 
duties? It is the thought of those dear children. 
There is not an hour when she does not think, ‘‘I 
am working for my darlings.” It is hard for her 
to get up at four o’clock in the morning; but she 
thinks of her children, and of the warm meals, 
and pleasant fire, and cheerful light that she will 
be able to supply for them ; and these thoughts 
are her consolation. Whatsoever she does she 
does for her children. 

Now, seeing it in this humbler sphere and lower 
instance, can you not magnify it and carry it up, 
and think that a man can come to a state in 
which he thinks that the world, nature, life, bu- 
man society, all the endless events into which 
time and the experiences of men are broken up, 
are God’s, and that out of the vast and mighty 
mixture are being evolved final qualities, and say, 
‘“*T will do all things to the honor and glory of 
God, and whether I eat or drink, work or rest, go 
or stay ; whether I am in prosperity or adversity 
(and more in adversity because, that being harder 
to bear, shows more manhood), I am God's child ; 
and loving him, and being loved of him, all these 
things are easy and noble to me” ? 

‘Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him. Forthe Lord knoweth our frame: he 
remembereth that we are dust.” 

Astronomers have taught us that the satellites 
circle about their planets, and they around their 
sun; and it was fora long time thought that the 
sun stood still; but no, it is found that it has also 
a motion, that it has some remote and undis- 
covered center; and that while surrounded by 
satellites it is itself a satellite; and there are evi- 
dences also that the whole stellar system, so far 
as it is disclosed, has a certain drift, and that 
there is, at some immeasurable, inconceivable 
distance, a glorious center which all this vast 
creation is serving. Look into the heavens, and 
think of it, and be bewildered ! 

So too, in the infinite complexity of human 
affairs, in all the experiences of generations and 
ages, in all the buildings up and scatterings of 
things, in whatever influences are leading to good 
and whatever influences are leading to bad, there 
isa divine overruling providence repressing evil 
and causing it to praise God and promoting 
good ; and I do believe that in the last great day, 
when we stand by the center of intelligence, we 
shall see that this infinite confusion was after all 
submitting itself, in its great circle, to the laws 
of final order; and that God will work out in the 
end redemption and glorious perfection to the 
honor and praise of his glory. 

Now, believing that God does not sit in the 
heaven like a king on an oriental throne; believ- 
ing that he is a loving Father; believing that he 
has created all things with a wise reference to the 
welfare of every human soul; believing that all 
men are to work out their manhood by their 





relations to their occupations, to their neighbor- 
hoods, to their age, to their government, and that 
God himself is ordering all things for their sakes, 
if these truths be taken into account there is no 
situation in life in which a man cannot say, 
‘Here I bear my testimony of fidelity to God ;” 
and Christ says, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye do it to the 
poor and needy, ye do it to me; and inasmuch 
as ye neglect it to them ye negiect it to me.” To 
every one who is doing the duty of life in a hard 
place he says, ‘‘ You are doing it, not to any man 
or institution or law, but to me. For my sake 
do it.” 

What will not some people do for some people's 
sake? What will not a mother do for her chil- 
dren’s sake? What will not lovers do for their 
sweethearts’ sake? What will not a friend do for 
a friend’s sake? More than they would do for 
themselves. More than they would do from the 
natural motives of their heart’s affections. But 
the divinest and noblest inspiration of life is, that 
with every coming of the morning comes God ; 
that with every going down of the sun God does 
not depart. He abides in the heaven and on the 
earth. He is in the household ; he is inthe shop: 
he is in the store; he is everywhere that you are ; 
he is your Father and your Lover and your Re- 
warder ; and he says to you, ‘‘ Be men ; be large 
men ; be noble ; be truthful ; be honest ; be hon- 
orable ; be pure; be spiritual : worship me and 
eare for your fellow-men.” ‘‘ Love God with all 
your heart, and your neighbor as yourself” is the 
command ; and Christ says, ‘‘ Wherever you find 
it difficult, if your motives are insufficient, let me 
be the complement, the filling up, of those mo- 
tives. Whatever you do, do it unto me.” 

It was a most painful and pitiful appeal that 
Christ made when he said, ‘‘ What! could ye not 
watch with me one hour?” Spent were they ; and 
with infinite mercy he adds, *‘ The spirit is will- 
ing, but the flesh is weak.” At every point where 
duty comes, and more especially where duties are 
hard and circumstances are painful, the spirit of 
the Lord Jesus Christ stands saying: *“‘I have 
called you to be my son. I have died for your 
life. Ihave purchased you with a price ; not with 
red gold, but with drops of blood. Ye are bought ; 
ye are mine. Prisoners of hope, slaves to love, 
are yeall. And can you not, in any situation in 
which I put you, think of me’? Can you not ren- 
der unrequited service joyfully ? Can you not 
under powerful temptations to evasion and de- 
ceit be truthful and manly’? Where naturally 
you would be full of murmurings and complaints 
may not sweet contentment rest on your face” 
Will you not in all the emergencies of life fight the 
battle for purity? and will you not with good 
overcome evil; not returning railing for railing ; 
not putting force against force; not avenging in- 
justice by injustice; not rendering evil for evil, 
but good for evil. Will you not, in every situation 
to which you are called, stand as a witness of the 
Lord, saying, ‘*‘I am what I am by the grace of 
God. It is not that my na'ure is so good, but that 
it has been brooded over by the love of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that I am what I am; and I live 
discharging my duty cheerfully in darkness be- 
cause he is ever present with me ; and whatever 
I do, 1 know that I do it as unto the Lord” ? 

You have heard of the old deaf musician who 
used to sit in twilight and roll from his instrument 
the most wonderful symphonies and harmonies, 
that seemed to run down to the very source and cen- 
ter of all things, and that, emerging, bore upon 
them all sweet treasures of melody. Though he 
heard not one note of it, it was poured out and 
poured out upon the darkness and upon the silence 
sometimes to select listening ears. 

We are like musicians playing in the dark who 
are deaf to the sounds which they produce in 
human conduct, and which run clear through to 
the other life. The fruits of life are not to be 
recognized here ; but they are sounding and sound- 
ing forever. Whatever right thing you do, here 
is the endorsement of the Lord for it: 


“Knowing that whatsoever good thing any man [not any 
church-member, not any orthodox man, not any Christian 
man, but any man, from the burrowing Esquimaux of the 
north to the miserably poor of Africa,] doeth, the same shall 
he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free.” 


You serve the Lord Christ, and you cannot afford 
to be vulgar, por impure, nor untrue ; nor can you 
afford to excuse yourself on account of your 
environments; for you have the inspiration of 
love; and you also have the declaration of the 
Lord that if you are followers of him, whatever 
you suffer, whatever you forego, it shall be made 
up to you in such measure that the soul will be 
filled with a sort of blessed forgetfulness of the 
past in the amplitude of the reward. 
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THE CHURCHES. 
Campden, Me., they have the 
* for the men ot aicntaeeigal 


In New * Anti-Profanity 


Guards,’ 

Fruitful revival services are conducted at Seneca Falls, 
N.Y. Fifteen or twenty conversions reported in one of the 
outlying school houses at Savannah, north of Seneca Falls. 

First Congregational ( nee “a St. Louis, Dr. Post's, adopts 
the system of weekly offerings for the support of the Gospel, 
It clears off the old arrears from selling slips, gives free seats, 
and offers a greater margin for benevolence than under the 
old method. 


Twenty-five themed dollars put mato the hands of the 
American Home Missionary Society just now would relieve 
some pressing calls which come from the frontier mission- 
aries, many of whom live among people as poor as them- 
selves who can give nothing to their support. 

Central West Association, Ill.—its twenty-eight churches 
scattered through nine counties—met at Roseville, Oct. 24, 
seventeen ministers present. It was the twenty-fifth annual 
meeting. On the 29th the neat church at McLean was dedi- 
eated, Rev. M. K. Whittlesey preaching the sermon. 

Special evangelistic services were begun in Holy Trinity 
Church, Harlem, N. Y., Rev. Dr. McKim, rector, Sunday 
evening, Nov. 2d, to continue ten days under charge of Rey. 
W.S. Rainsford, who has labored with Dr. Tyng in the Gos- 
pel tent, New York, during the summer. Bible readings will 
be held daily at four o'clock P. M. 

The N. Y. Sabbath Cumattnne news e yaaer a useful little 
teact in Englishfand German, designed to present the grounds 
in civil policy for our Sunday laws. It will have been placed 
in the hands of the exhibitors at Philadelphia before the 
close of the Exhibition, and will be furnished for distribu- 
tion at cost, or stteaaauiteind when necessary. 


Colorado ¢ emannannienel Aseoc iation held “one of its 
largest and most profitable meetings” at Longmont, Oct. 26. 
Rey. C. M. Sanders, Moderator; Prof. W. D. Sheldon, Scribe. 
Sermon by Rev. J. M.Sturtevant,Jr. Although the churches 
of the Association are not numerous, only ten in all, and 
these not strong, still the work grows and the sessions of this 
meeting were much aeneatindn d by the delegates. 

Synod of Geneva held, asa eenetens reports, “a de- 
lightful meeting’ at Hornellsville Oct. 27. Moderator, Rev. 
Dr. W. E. Knox. The overture upon the consolidation of the 
two Synods of Geneva and Central New York sent down by 
General Assembly was negatived, both bodies to retain their 
present limits. Dr. Ellinwood spoke for Presbyterian Board 
of Missions. Revivals reported in several churches within 
the Synod. 





Chicago's city pastors have united with Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey in calling for a Christian convention in connection 
with the revival, to be held November 22 and 23 at the Taber- 
nacle. The object of the convention is to discuss topics most 
vital to the progress of Christianity. Arrangements are be- 

ng made with hotels and railroads for reductions to dele- 
gates. Similar meetings held in Philadelphia and New York 
proved wonderfully interesting and profitable. 

Rev. Dr. Chas. 8. Robinson and his people of the Presbyte- 
rian Memorial Church, Madison avenue, N. Y., have just con- 
cluded the final payment on their floating debt, which leaves 
only a mortgage of $100,000 on the property worth $300,000. 
The church, practically free, can now offer pews or sittings 
to all comers almost on theirown terms. There are no pews 
owned in the church, and the pew rents are adjusted on a 
moderate scale. Presbyterian families and others moving 
into the neighborhood will be heartily welcomed to a partici- 
pation in the privileges offered at this church. 


At Concord, N. H., the ine Congregational churches have a 
pleasant bond between them in the shape of a ** Union”’ asso- 
ciation, which meets yearly. The other day the session was 
held with the church in Fisberville. The reports from the 
several societies showed a good degree of prosperity. West 
Concord has been specially blessed, reporting over forty ad- 
ditions. Rev. F. D. Ayer, of the First Church, who has been 
confined by illness, is once more at his post, throwing bomb- 
shells over into the enemy’s camp. Rev. N. Bouton, D.D., 
who has lived to see all these churches start out from under 
bis hand and grow to vigorous being, was present, bale and 
hearty. 


Now that the Methodists, North and South, have resolved 
upon “fraternity,” the question comes up as to what the 
word means. Rev. Dr. Poisal, of Baltimore, of the Southern 
branch, defines it thus: ** A member of the Southern Church 
will feel as much at home in New York or New England as 
in the sunny South. And our brethren of the North and 
West will feel as much at home in Virginia or Georgia, in 
Tennessee or Texas, as on their own native soil.’”’ The New 
York ** Advocate” says amen to this, and adds: ** Our South- 
ern brethren may not break over the color line socially any 
more than it is broken over in the North; but we ask that 
our brethren working in the South for the elevation of the 
colored people be received and treated like Christians. We 
shall so treat our Southern brethren everywhere.” 

The American Oriental Society held its semi-annual meet- 
ing at Yale College Theological Seminary, Nov. 1-2. Dr. 
Chamberlain, of Benares, India, read a paper on the Telugoo 
people and their language; Rev. John Avery, of Iowa Col- 
lege, a paper on “The Influence of the Aryan on the Aborig- 
inal Languages of India.” Prof. Whitney’s paper was a 
stricture on De Rouge’s essay before the Academy of In- 
scriptions of Paris,deriving the Phcenician from the Egyptian. 
Lenormant’s views coincide with De Rouge’s. Rev. Mr. 
Wheeler, of Harpoot, Turkey, read a paper on the predatory 
Koords, their language, and the progress of education and the 
gospel among the people; Mr. Taintor, of China, a paper on 
Dr. Williames’s Chinese Dictionary. This work is in advance 


namely, that definitions should be in the fewest words possi- 
ble. 


The advisability of providing permanent residences for 
pastors is engaging a good deal of attention among English 
Congregationalists. The English Chapel-building Society has 
formed a distinct manse fund, formulated rules for its ad- 
ministration, and wishes as a first effort to aid in the erection 
of fifty houses in five years. A printed letter has also been 
addressed to the ministers and deacons of Congregational 
churches in England and Wales, which advocates the rule 
that wherever in a village or small town there is a church 
having a pastor, a residence should be provided for him. 
This, it is argued, would give completeness and stability to 
the church, greatly add to the comfort and pecuniary relief 
of the minister, and aid evangelistic effort by lifting scores of 
weak churches above dependence on external aid. thus set- 
cing the funds of the Home Missionary Society and the county 
associations free for new efforts, 

From officigl sources, the statement is made that Texas, 
since 1870, has received an immigrant population from the 
older States and foreign countries of about 500,000 souls. The 
State is twice and a half the size of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania combined. Added to its previous marked spiritual 
condition, the coming of such a mulitude gives new strength 
to appeals for missionary effort. Two years ago the Ameri- 
can Tract Society organized a corps of colporteurs for the 
State, and last year sixteen men were employed for longer or 
shorter periods. Some of the colporteurs were among the 
ranches devoted to stock raising, and others among the Span- 
ish speaking people bordering on Mexico, at times exposed 
to serious dangers from the Indians and banditti. Last year 
these colporteurs made nearly 6,000 Christian family visits, 
and circulated by sale or grant nearly 11,000 volumes of 
Christian literature. The Committee of the Society are deeply 
impressed with the necessity of continuing and enlarging 
this work, but they greatly need the means. 





An important conclusion reac nian by the Convention of 
clergy and laymen of the Reformed Episcopal Church, held in 
this city lately, was to the effect that the churches of the 
denomination ought to be free churches. The discussion 
was a thorough one and was participated in by the represen- 
tative men of the Church. Some of the objections to the free 
Church system which have caused many good Christians to 
look upon it with disfavor were carefully considered. Among 
these were the difficulty of families sitting together, of 
regular attendants having the same sitting, and of raising 
means sufficient to pay the expenses of the church. “ Testi 
mony was brought in to show that with careful ushers the 
first two difficulties could always be met, and with a weil 
matured and well-worked plan, such as the Envelope method, 
by which collections could be made weekly, the second diffi- 
culty could be fully overcome. * The action of the Conven- 
tion,’ says ‘The Appeal,” “has of course no binding effect 
upon the Reformed Episcopal Church at large. But asitisthe 
expression of the judgment of one of the most important por- 
tions of the Church, great weight will be attached to it.” 

Five years ago the plain where now stands Kearney, Ne- 
braska, 200 miles west of the Missouri, was unclaimed as yet 
from Indian or buffalo. On Oct. 26 the Congregational asso- 
ciation of the State met there in the new frontier church and 
discussed the religious interests of this growing State. Rev. 
Louis Gregory presided, with Rev. H. Brose and H. A. French 
as scribes. Sermon by Rev. E. B. Fairfield, of Lincoln Uni- 
versity. Rev. Messrs. Humphrey and Powell, of Chicago, 
presented aspects of the A. B.C. F. M. and A. M. A. work to 
the association, also the claims of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions. Questions of * Duties of Home Missionary Church- 
es towards Self Support,” * Standards of Licensure,”’ ** Needs 
of a State Religious Paper,’ ** Temperance” and “*Comity”’ 
were discussed. Report of Home Secretary, Rev. H. N. 
Gates, gives larger increase of organizations than any one 
previous vear; revivals in several churches; increase of be- 
tween 300 and 400 in membership: two churches built, Sutton 
and Kearney. Prof. Perry, of Doane College, asked for 
$10,000 to build Merrill Hall, that, “‘as the various nationali- 
ties in the State knock at the door for education and Ameri- 
canization, we may be ready to receive them.”’ Rev. Dr. 
Clapp, of New York, and Rev. J. W. Pickett, of Iowa, were 
present. The next meeting will be at Crete, Neb. 


PERSONALS. 
—The Roger Williams Free Baptist Church, Providence, 
gives a hearty call to Rev. C. F. Penney, Augusta, Me. 
—Rey. W. H. Fenn, for many years pastor of the High 
Street Congregational Church at Portland, Me., resigns. 
—The late Fred L. Hayden, of Haydenville, Mass., be- 
queathed $5,000 to the Congregational Society of that place. 
—Rev. Wayland Hoyt bas resigned his pastorate at Boston 
to return to Brooklyn. The Strong Place Baptist Church 
calls him baek to his old charge. 


—The will of the late Judge Bellows, of St. Albans, Vr., 
provides for a bequest of $100,000 in government bonds to 
establish a college in that place, and gives his residence asa 
site. 

—Greatly impressed by the Centennial, Rev. J. C. Kimball, 
of one of the Providence, R.I., Unitarian charchen, preached 
on his return from the text, “A spectacle unto the world,” 
1 Cor. iv., 9. 


—Rev. W.8. Meek, lately pastor of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Walton, N. Y., has received a unanimous call to 
the Congregational Church of Franklin, N. Y., from which 
Rev. Chas. Noble retires on account of failing health. 


new church with a new pastor, Rey. Dr. Alex. Reed, recent- 
ly of Brooklyn. There was a union service held there two 
Sundays ago to welcome him, most of the city pastors par- 
ticipating. 

—Rev. Robert B. Hall, pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Cambridgeport, Mass., died suddenly, Nov. 2, at 
the age of 30. He was a graduate of Williams College and 
Union Theological Seminary—a man of much promise and 
much beloved. 

—Rev. C. E. Ruddick, now pastor of Mount Zion Congrega- 
tional Church, Cleveland, Ohio, was installed Oct. 29. Sermon 
by Rev. J. E. Twichell; prayer by Rev. S. H. Lee, Moderator; 
charge to pastor by Rev. N. M. Calhoun; to the people by 
Deacon Cowles. 





of Morrison's, being based on a true scientific principle— 


largely while in England during the next six months, The 
Baptist ‘* Watchman” wishes him a pleasant sojourn abroad 
and a safe feturn home, “ with more accurate information as 
to Roger Williams than is discoverable in his monograph.’’ 

—Newport loses two of her prominent clergymen, Rev. Dr. 
C. H. Malcolm, of the North Baptist Church, and Rev. J. P. 
Taylor, of the United Congregational society. Both close 
their pastorates this week. Mr. Taylor’s parishioners pleas- 
antly surprised him with a parting gift in the shape of a 
handsome silver vase and a solid silver pocket communion 
service set. 

—Resigning the pastorate of the Berkeley Street Church, 
Boston, Rey. Wm. B. Wright tells his people that their cour- 
age and cheerful self-denial in dealing with their financial 
difficulties touch his heart, and now that he finds out how 
much they have gone through and what remains to be done, 
he will withdraw to leave them free to act as they choose 
H®reafter. He has been with them nine years. 

~The Presbyterian Church loses an honored minister in 
the death of Rev. Dr. Melancthon Jacobus, of! Allegheny 
City, Pa. Formerly a pastor in Brooklyn, he became in 1851 
Professor of Oriental and Biblical Literature in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, which position he held till his death, Oct. 
28. He was Moderator of the General Assembly in 1869, and 
in the following year when the Old and New School branches 
united he was selected to present the nuptial formula. 

—Services in memory of the late Mrs. Emily Bliss Gould, 
well known as the founder of the important Christian schools 
in Rome, Italy, and whose remains have been recently 
brought to this country, will be held at the Fourth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church (Fourth avenue and 22d street? New 
York), on Sunday afternoon, November 12th, at three o'clock. 
Appropriate addresses will be made by Rev. William Adams, 
D.D., Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and others. 

—On his way to attend his brother’s funeral and be by his 
aged mother’s side in the hour of her trial, Mr. Moody was 
obliged to stay over Sunday at Albany. With characteristic 
zeal for the cause he would not allow himself to rest, but 
conducted the services in the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
which was crowded to overflowing, although the notice of 
the preacher's presence in the city was of necessity short. 
We have an interesting account of the services from an 
Albany correspondent, but are unable to print itin full for 
want of space. 
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The Y. M.C. A. of Bethlehem, Pa., is in the midst of an in- 
teresting revival. 

A new association has just been organized at Arcade, N.Y. 
with bright prospects of success. 

Rev. John Hall, D.D., of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Churecb of this city, is announced as the first lecturer in the 
course of the Rochester, N. Y., Y¥. M.C. A 

A new association has taken rootin New Orleans, La. It is 
composed mostly of German young men, and its aim will be 
more especially to reach that class of the community. 

Prof. W. E. Griffis, the author of ** The Mikado’s Empire,” 
and recently returned from Japan, is expected to deliver the 
first lecture in the course under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. 
of Auburn, N. Y. 

At Shermansdale, Pa., a new association has just been or- 
ganized. This society is the result of the labors of the Har- 
risburg Y. M. C. A., under the direction of its General Secre- 
tary, Mr. James McConaughy. 

Schenectady’s pastors have united in a request to Rev. Mr. 
Hall, State Secretary of the associations of New York, to 
come and hold gospel meetings for one week in their city. 
Hudson is a place named where a similar movement is on 
foot. 

The twenty-sixth General Assembly of the Y. M.C. A. of 
Western Rbenish Germany met recently at Elberfeld. The 
report showed fourteen new associations organized, notwith- 
standing enemies of the work bave been stirring around 
against it. 

Hon. Mr. Pelham, son of the Earl of Chichester, addressed 
the Saturday-evening Young Men's Meeting in the parlors of 
the Y. M. C. A. on Twenty-third Street last week. He gave 
several very interesting incidents respecting the work of 
Mr. Moody in London. 


NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION. 


The registrar of the New York and Brooklyn Association 
sends us the report of their action at their last meeting 
respecti@g Mr. Beecher. The committee appointed at the 
spring meeting, to co-operate with the commission created by 
the advisory council, reported that they had published an 
appeal in the papers toall persons possessing any information 


|. or testimony against Mr. Beecher, and had sent special copies 


to all the persons reported to possess any information not 
already made public, and that after waiting six months no 
one had undertaken to make either before the association 
or before the commission any charge, or to give to either any 
additional information, and the committee left it to the 
association to say what further action should be taken in the 
premises. Hereupon the association passed unanimously the 
following preamble and resolution: 

Whereas, This association, at its annual meeting, April 
1876, appointed a committee to cojperate with the commission 
created by the Advisory Council to investigate the case of 
the Rev. H. W. Beecher; and, 

Whereas, The Association in view of this appointment 
resolved: ‘That if those who thus claim to have evidence, 
or to be able to substantiate charges against Mr. Beecher, 


—The Presbyterian Church at Denver, Col., go into thei@pshall knowingly fail cr refuse to make use of this or other 


means to bring such charges or evidence before that com- 
mission of investigation, this Association, in the absence of 
further light, must hold itself, thenceforth, amply justified in 
utterly condemning those charges, allegations, insinuations, 
and rumors, as false and slanderous, and in defending Mr. 
Beecher as a worthy, honored, and beloved member of this 
body ;"’ and, 

Whereas, The preceding report of said committee indicates 
that there is no substantial ground for believing in the guilt 
of Mr. Beecher; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we do therefore, as an Association, regard 
our brother as worthy of our confidence and love, and express 
to him our *ympathy in the severe trial through which he 
has ) .ssed. 

Cyrus HAMLIN, Registrar. 





—Revy. Dr. Dexter will look up Congregational history 


No. 1,099 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. ¥., Nov. 1, 1876. 
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Che Calendar. 


Monpay, Oct. 30. 

Centennial train run into near Goldsboro, 
Penn.; five persons killed and seventeen 
wounded. German Parliament opened. 
Emperor's speech mentions the general de- 
pression of trade and industry in Germany 
and throughout the world, and states that the 
object of the Government's commercial poll- 
cy will be the protection of German industry 
from the prejudicial effects of one-sided Cus- 
toms regulations in other countries. Ger- 
many’s foreign relations, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the present political situation, 
are fully accordant with the Emperor's pacific 
policy.—— Particulars of the fight at Djunis, 
Servia, Oct. 29, show that 1,000 Russians 
were engaged in it, many of whom were kill- 
ed. The Turkish victory there is contirmed. 











TUESDAY, Oct. 31. 

Gen. Dix nominated for Mayor of New 
York by Republicans. ——— Domestic news 
chiefly confined to political meetings and 
movements.——Kussia demands a truce for 
forty-eight hours between Servia and Tur- 
key. Another report is that a two months 
armistice has been signed.—New census of 
Buffalo, N. Y., shows a gain of 9,021 inhabi- 
tants in the pasttwelve months. Total popu- 
lation, 143,593. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 1 


Wm. M. Evarts makes a great speech at 
Cooper Union to New York business men. 
Election of Hayes necessary for the restora- 
tion of financial confidence.——Two powder 
mills explode near Xenia, Ohio: one man 
killed. ——The will of Mr. Lick, the wealthy 
Californian, who left large sums for scientific 
purposes, contested by his son on grounds of 
insanity and undue influence upon bis father 
by others. —Turkey accepts the two months’ 
armistice, 

THURSDAY, Nov. 2. 


Gov. Tilden warns the public against the 
illegal use of money in the election. Offi- 
cial reports state that the number of Bulga- 
rians killed by the Turks, men, women and 
children, is about 3,100. Doubts expressed as 
to whether the new armistice will prevent 
further hostilities. —Five deaths from yel- 
low fever at Savannah. Epidemic subsiding. 
—Anxiety felt about the supply of water 
for New York in consequence of the lack of 


rains. The Croton lakes and reservoirs low. 
FRIDAY, Nov. 3. 
Hon. John 8S. Routt inaugurated first gov- 


ernor of Colorado.——Price of cotton sud- 
denly advances in Liverpool._—-Though the 
Philadelphia Exhibition will close on Friday, 
the United States Centennial Commission 
have resolved to continue the usual fee of 
fifty cents for admission until Saturday even- 
ing, the 18thinst. Appropriate closing cere- 
monies, including speeches and salutes will 
be held on the 10th. ——Three men who assist- 
ed at the recent prize fight in New Jersey, 
where Walker, one of the fighters was fatally 
injured, have been sentenced to six yearsim- 
prisonment in Trenton penitentiary. 
SATURDAY, Nov. 4. 

Death of Gen. Giles A. Smith, who served 
with distinction at Fort Henry, Donelson, Cor- 
inth and elsewhere.——Turkish armistice con- 
cluded and the foreign ambassadors are to 
conclude a demarcation line between the 
belligerents. Republican out-door meeting 
in Wall street, New York; address by ex- 
S -cretary Morrill.—-Four hundred lodges of 
Cheyennes surrendered to Gen. Miles. 








FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are —— at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit al! classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shal! be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to aH matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD COUPONS, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell oN Com- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
— and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthiy 3 oa paseneee aver- 
aging, for the month, from $%1.000 $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, A. on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 





Kansas, Missouri and lowa Improved 

Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds guar- 

anteed. We guarantee, as an assurance, 

that we loan not to exceed one-third of 

the actual value. In over six years’ business 

never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on inter- 

est or principal; neither we nor our customers 

ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. Serd 
for particulars and reteren ces. 


- B. NS & CO.. ; 
LAWRENCE, KAN., or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


& H. T. ANTHONY & CU., 591 
.« Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
ES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP ES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
soenarme OF CELEBRITIES. Piytesantera Slides 


hem First premium at Vienn 
ufacturers of Photographic Material. 


Financial. 


From Monday, Oct. 30, to Saturday, 
Nov. 4 


The money market has been with but a single 
special feature of interestin the week just passed, 
and this feature—the meeting of the principal 
managers of the competing trunk lines—was un- 
productive of anything to encourage the public. 
So long as railways carry freight at a loss, the 
more they carry the poorer they grow.and the 
country is bound to feel the results in ways which 
may be devious, but which will not the less reach 
their proper end. Government and other absolute 
securities remain in good demand, with but barely 
perceptible changes in price. Speculation in coal- 
road stocks has greatly declined in volume, the 
favorites of the stock-board being now Lake 
Shore and Western Union. 








Financial Quetations—Gold,.— 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 


Oct. 30. Nov.1. Nov. 4. 
Gold (highest) ..... 109% ........ 10D nccccece HOX 
Lega! Tenders..... TED sansveens 90.81 ..ccce eo. 991.11 


Government Bonds,— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 
Sixes, 1881, r. ee 
Sixes, 1881 B cssacs- S00 








r ( 
e he d 
n. é 
» 2. 5 
5-20, 1867, r.. 115% . 
5-20, 1867. c. 16 C~<(CS 
5-20, 1868, r. o 27 
5-20. 1868. ¢. 17 
W-40. re... 1l4 
10-40, c..... 115% 
Fives, 1881, 118% 






Fives, 1881, *. 
6348; TEBE. 0000 
Currency sixes 


Fereign Exchange.— 





6 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.81 K@A. 182% 4. sen PAP 


Bids for R. RK. Bonds. 


Albany & Susgq., Ist 109 M.S8.4N.1..6.f.... 
du 2d. C. & Tol. s. f.. 





leon.g — C.P.&A.. new 
Bost. H & E..\stm 17 do old b U5 
guar. — Det., M. & Tol _ 
Bur. C. itap.& Minn: _ Buff. & Erie,n. b... — 
Ist 7s,@ 35 Buff. & St. L, 7s..... — 
Chee. & O. ts, Ist... Ww Kal. & W. P., Ist 80 
ex coup. 23 ee - 


do 
Chic. & Alton, s. f.. — do Cons. c., Ist. 
do Ist m. 117 L. 8. Cons. r., Ist... 





do Inc... — do cons. c.,2d.. — 
Joliet & C., = Sp 10) Mar. & Cin. Ist m .. 107 
L. & Mo.., Ist, 87 Mich. C.,cons. 7s, 02 W5y% 
St. L. fom: achi. “ist 108 ao, Ist.88.82,3.f — 
¥ . > 5” eee 1164 . J. : es m. 78. _ 
. & 6. con.M.is — aa SS ee > 105 
C Th ye 110% Se on , Se 105% 
ao s. f. Inc. Gs. "% 12% do ts, R. E.... 102x 
C. of N. J., 1st. new. W9% do 6s, Sub.... 102% 
do ist cons. 87% . aon — 
do CcOnv....... sy 
Lehigh & W. con... 65 
an iu. £imp-e 76% . -. 112 
St. 2d Harlem Ist m.7s c. 118 
t 3-10 98% do do 7s,r. 119 
do istm.,8s,P.D — No. M. Ist. —— 


do Istm.78,GRD — Ohio& Miss.C.8. F. 93 
do ist m.,LaC. D ex do do con..... 9 
do 95 





do ©. PGE Ben scccccce OX 
do C. P., San Jo. b.. _ 
do . P. Cal. &Ore. ist. - 
do ° —_ P. L. Grant b’ds. 4X 
C. & N. W., 8. F..... 109 Ww est. Pac. bonds.. - 


do int. B.... 1044 O. Pac., Ist........ Ww 
do cons. b.. 104% do land grants.7s 10s 
do B. B..20- ~ do 8. f.. 9 
do Ist. m... 106% At. & Pac. is G.M.. 10 
do ep. gid. b 95% > Pac. R. b. of Mo.. 70% 


. R. of Mo., Ist m. 944 
Pen. Ist. m. conv... 103 do 2d m sooo 
lowa Mid.,1 M., § ‘= P. Ft. W. & C. Ist... 119% 
Gal. & Chic. Ext.... 106 do do 2d. 114 
Chic. & Mil. Ist..... 106 do do 3d.. 104 
in. & 8t.P. lstm — Clev.&P..con.s. f. Lig 
‘eo 2d 73 do ao 4th. 
pC. al. Lag” ag 1104, C.C.&1.C.. 
2d 


y* y 
Del. Lack. ry w. 

do 7s, Ave 
Mor. . =e Ist. m. 


do B. 1900." 
do oon esee 








i = 
do ist eon: a 101 
Erie, Ist M., . 
do 2d, is, wis. 


do b6e 
Tol.AWab..lstext.. — 
do Ast St. L. div 74 
40 2d 69% 





do 7s,C.M.G.B. 

ieee Dock bonds... ‘ 
B.,} op & &E.ist m.7 

o L Bas, 

H.& St-J..le po dece 

8s, conv. 

Dub. & Sioux, Ist m 
do 24 


Cotes F. % M.., ist.. 
nd. yada ist.. 


“2d m 
Mich: So. 7 p.¢.2d.. 





Wholesale aa Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Nov. 4, 1876. 


Butter.— Receipts for the week, 29.022 pkgs. Ex- 
ports, 2,151 pkgs. The market is in a tame and 
spiritless condition awaiting the election. The 
only favorable indication has been a limited pur- 
chase of State Welch tubs at about 20 cts., and 
more or less fresh Western stock at 22@23 cts. for 
English export, but the home demand has been 
very moderate. Itis apparent that we shall have 
to depend uponthe English markets for the sale 
of our surplus stock and that the price-list must 
adjust itself to an export base. We quote: Finest 
Orange County or fancy creamery make, 35@3?c. ; 
«vod to fine near-by fresh tubs or pals, 30@35c.; 
Prime fresh make, Western dairy packed, 20@26c.; 
good to fine N. Y. State firkins, 25@30c.; Northern 
Wejsh per ice car, 23@25c.; Western repacked but- 
ter, 16@20c.; debris of the market, 15@20c. 

Cheese.—Keceipts for the week, 34,998 boxes. 
Exports, 10,100 boxes. Gold, 109%. 13 is the ex- 
treme top for fancy Septembers and for early 
cheese or seconds the market is very duil. We 
quote: State factory, fancy Sept. and Oct. make, 
134%@13X%c.; State factory, prime early make, 12@ 
13c.; State factory, fair to good, 10@12c.; Western 
chuice flat and Cheddar cheese, late made, 124@13; 
Western, fair to good early make, 9@12c.; skimmed, 
sour, Off flavored cheese, 2@8c. 


Eggs.—Fresh eggs are in light supply and all 








taken quick on arrival. Limed stock is dul! and 








uncalled for. We quote: Fresh eggs, near-by 
marks, per dozen, 27@28¢.; fresh exgs. Western, 
Southern and Canada, 25@26c.; limed eggs. per 
dozen, 18@22c. 

Dressed Poultry.—Send nothing but fine fat 
stock—comm >p and puor stuff is unsalable except 
to wagon-boys at a little more than enough to pay 
freight. To dress and pack: keep from food 24 
hours before killing; do not tear the skin; intes- 
tines and crop should be removed; should be 
cold before packing, but not frozen. Pack with 
clean rye, oat or wheat straw, one kind in a pack- 
age. Mark the kind and weight and tare outside, 
and know something about the cost and time of 
transportation before you ship. We quote: 
Dressed Turkeys, 12@14c.; chickens, 10@14c.; 
ducks, 12@lic. 

Beans are quick sale at i@10c. per bush. ad- 
vance. Marrows, per bush. 62 Ibs., $2.2i@$2.30; 
mediums, $1.60@$1.75. 

Apples.—Green fruit is plentyyand prices favor 
the buyer. Western New York selected fall and 
winter, per bbl., $1.50@#2.00; River and near-by 
fruit, good to fair, per bbI., 75¢c.@$1.25. Dried ap- 
ples, sliced, 74%@8 ke. ; quarters, 7@7 kc. 

Cranberries.—Cboice bushel crates, each, $2.75 
@$3.00. Cape Cod regulation bbl., each, $9.00@$9.50. 

Game, with warm, muggy weather, was lower 
first half the week, but closes with a reaction to 
nearly former prices. We quote: quail, per doz., 
$2.500@#2.75; venison, whole deer, ll@l3c.; do., sad- 
dles, 15@19¢c.; grouse, per pair, $1.10@ $1.20; rabbits, 
per pair, 2x@55c. ; partridges, per pair, 65@75c. 
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A Se — by 

AIL Foy 
25 we 
Q Cet 
For instantaneously removing INK, WRITING FLUID, IRON 


RUST, and all similar «tains from the fingers or skin in gen- 
eral, WHITE Cotton, Linen or Woolen Stuffs of every kind. 


STAR FAMILY DYES. 
LADI-S DYE YOUR OLD RIBBONS 
LADI S DYE YOUR OLD CLOTH F 
Every Jee Silk, Woolen, Cotton. — 
RUGGISTS GENERALLY, Al! 
McKesson & Rosesins, NEw York. 





HAVE YOU A COUCH? 
NOWILL’S HONEY of LIVERWORT if taken NOW, 
May Save your Life. 35c. a a Bottle. 


DANCING SKELETON! 

Mystery! What makes it dance’ 
*“ Spiritualistic’’ humbuggery out- 
done. A jointed figure of a Skeleton 
14 inches high, will dance slow or 
fast at command of the Director 
whe may be inany part of the room 
May be examined by Spectators, 
who cannot discover the trick: 
Similar to “ Prof. Pepper’s” Danc- 
Immensely sensa- 
Sent with full directions 
postpaid for cts. Richards M’fg 
Co., 98 Ashland Block, Chicago. 








~ AGENTS WANTED. 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


$5,000 REWARD. 


The National Park Bank Robbed by 
its Paying Teller of $36 000. 


THOMAS ELLIS, PAYING TELLER OF THIS 
BANK. WAS DISCOVERED YESTEKDAY 
MORNING TO HAVE DISAPPEARED WITH 
$36.000 OF THE BANK’S FUNDS, LN $1,000 AND 
$500 LEGAL TENDER NOTES. 

95.000 REWARD WILL BE PAID FOR THE RE- 
COVERY OF THE MONEY AND THE DETEN- 
TION OF THE THIEF. DESCRIPTION: AGE 
ABOUT 36, EXACT HEIGHT 5 FEET 6 INCHES, 
BLUE EYES, SALLOW COMPLEXION, DARK 
BROWN HAIR AND MOUSTACHE, WEIGHT 
ABOUT 175 POUNDS, WALKS WITH A SWAG- 
GER, SWINGING HIS ARMS, AND CONFIDENT 
TALKER. HAD ON WHEN LAST SEEN BLACK 
OVERCOAT AND BU ACK S0FT HAT. 








Before You Start 


NSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





ANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
20 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Gash Cc = 4 pasectoregiesseeuses Be se 1 b+ 
‘otal Assets, Jan. 1876.......... 1,592.77: 
B. 8. WA om ot 
I. REMSEN LANE, Sete. 








Church, School, Fire-alarm. Fine-toned, low-priced, warrant- 
Catalogue with 709 testimonials, prices, etc., sent 
Biymyer: Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati,O, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cia. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 


Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
t2” Lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwoed and Fayence Ware. A fine as- 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 State Street, Chicago. 


BABIES 


We manufacture of the best materials every- 
thing required for infants and young children’s 
wear. at reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials 
made up. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


89 Broadway, and 13 E. 19th St. 











Infant’s complete Wardrobes..............+.«. $75.00 
Furnished Baby Baskets.............-.-+-+ss00+ 9.00 
Unifurnished .......cccccccccccccccscccresscee sees 5.00 














t® READY FOR AGENTS-—THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 
Described and Illustrated. 
A graphic pen-picture of its history, grand 
buildings, wondertul exhibits, curiosities. 
great days, etc. ee illustrated, thor- 
oughly popular, and He Fe eap. Is selling ime 
mensely. 5.000 AGENT wanted. Send for 
full particulars. This is the chance of 100 years 
to coin money fast. Get the only reliable his- 
tory. HUBBARD BROTHERS Pubs., Phila.. Pa 
Cincinnati, O.. Chicago, [1., or Springfield, Mass. 
CAUTION Be not deceived by premature 
bou ks assuming to be * official,”’ and 
ber. what will happen in August and Septem- 
er. 


FLBOW- ROOM MAX ADELER’S New 
Book, Outse! s any book in 
the market. Splendidly islustrated with many 
humorous drawings. Will sell at sight. Best com- 
missions. Agents wanted in every piace. Terms 
and circulars free. J. M. STODDART & Co., 723 
Chestnut St., Phila. 


\ ,ANTED! SALESMEN at a salary of 

$1200 a year to travel and sell goods tu 
Dealers. NO PEDDLING, Hotel and travel- 
ing expenses paid. Address, MONITOR MANU- 
FAC TU RING Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LAs CANVASSERS WANTED for a Superb _ 
ORK OF FRENCH ART, 


“WOMEN ofthe BIBLE.” illustrated in oil col- 
ors with copies of the most celebrated paintings by 
the great European Masters. Something entirely 
new: captivates every one. With it is the hand- 
somest remium ever offered. The best and 
most elegant book for fall canvassing and the 
Holiday season Extra terms to good Agents. 
Apply to J. B. For» & Co., Publishers, New York. 
GOL Write at once. EMPIRE NOVELTY Co. 
309 Broadway, } £ 

ye Ople 

BOOK AGENTS ! 1 500,000 Pron 


“My SUMMER IN THE GARDEN,” by Chas. D. War 
ner, and ca! one of them is ready $e buy his new 
book," MY WINTER ON THE LE.” No book 
was ever &... warmly praised a the press, or 
ever received more **God bless you's” than this. 
An agent in every town is wanted. Can make 
from $ to $20 per day. Information sent free. 
Address, AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hart- 
ford, Conn., Chicago, IIl., or Cinc:nnati, Ohio. 
AGENT Investigate the merits of The Il- 
lustrated Weekly before determi- 
ning upon your work for this fail and winter. The 
combination for this season surpasses anything 
heretofore attempted. Terms sent free on applica- 
tion. Address Chas. Clucas & Co.. 14 Warren st., N.Y. 


Potter’s American Monthly. 
ILLUSTRATED, Best Family Magazine 

50 000 in the Country, at $3 for 1877. 5 copies 
’ one year for #13; 10 copies for #25; 20 
copies for #50. and a copy of Potter's 

Subscribers pihie Encyciopedia, quarto, 3.000 Illus- 
for trations, price #25, given to the person 


sending thisclub. For saleata!! News 

stands at 25c. a number. Special! terms 
AGENT: Fou R $10.00 Chromos FRE EE. 
, - J. L. MU NYON & CO., Philada., Pa 


_'UE Et to Agents. J.) E. - Potter & Cv. Phila, Pa. 
made by ONE agent in ‘BT days. 13 new 
articles, samples free. Address 
__¢. M. LININGTON, | CHICAGO. — 
$250 4 mouths. Agents wanted, ag on female 
for the best selling articles. 00 sold 


in one day. A‘ Address] LAPHAM M¥G.Co., oe oO. 


WATCHES free to Agents. Stationery 
Packages #0 ahundred, Novelties. &c. 


YEAS.—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 
prices—Largest Company in America—staple 
article—pleases everybody—Trade continually in- 
creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—vest in- 
ducements— don't waste time—send fur Circular to 
ROBT WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t.,N. Y. P.O. Box 1287. 


doubie their money selling ** Dr. 
Chase’s Improved (#2) Receipt 
Book.”’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ev 2M ting House, . Ann Arbor, Mic = 





$55 TO $77 a Week to Agents. Samples 
FREE. P.O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 

#10 aday. Mmployment rorall. 7-shot Revolv 
er. $3.00. Catalogues free. Felton & Co., N. Y. 


$ | 0 > *95 a day sure made by Agents se lling 
= 


our Chromos, Crayons, Picture and 

Chromo Cards. 1253 samples, worth 
35. sent, postpsid, for S4 ake Illustrated Cat 
alogue free, J. H. BUFFORD’S SONs, BOSTON 
[Established 1830.) 


If you want the best selling ar- 
ticle in the world, and a svlia 
gold patent-lever watch, free uf 


cost, write at once to J. BRIVE & CO., 767 Broad- 
way, New York 


$200 a month. Outft worth #1 free to Avents 
Excelsior Mfg. Uv., 151 Mich. Av., Chicago 


NOTICE We have tne 
largest and best sellinz 
Static “oy Packagein the 
World It 18 
sheets of pay» 18 eve 


opes . pencil, penholder. goiden pen ,and a piece Of Valuabie 
Jewelry Comp.ete sample p a kage, with elegant gold-plate 
sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashir mabe fancy Set, pin and 
drops, post-paid, 25 is 5 packas ¢ with assorte mi Jew 
elr ry, se pold Patent Lever W ee to allag 
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Che Bousehold. 


SWEEPING CARPETS. 


By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








WO or three months’ constant use will fill 
carpets, if not properly swept, so full of dust 
that many housekeepers, wearied with the end- 
less dusting made necessary, have their carpets 
lifted two, three and often four times in the 
course of the year. This makes hard work, hard 
enough to wear out mistress and carpets together. 
But with proper care in sweeping the injury done 
to both is quite superfluous. 

Many ways have been recommended for sweep- 
ing carpets. We have experimented with most of 
them, and find about an equal proportion of ad- 
vantage and disadvantage in each. 

Tea grounds sprinkled over the carpet before 
sweeping are by many considered the best cleans- 
ers. They certainly do clean the fabric very 
nicely, gathering up from between the threads 
much dirt that if swept up without any moisture 
would fly all over the room. But no one family 
can supply enough tea-leaves for general weekly 
sweeping. 

Snow is used by some in its season—thrown 
over the carpet quite thickly, and then swept off 
as expeditiously as possible. It makes a carpet 
look fresh and new and removes much dirt, but 
then windows must all be thrown wide open even 
in the coldest weather, to keep the room so cold 
that the snow will not melt before the work is 
accomplished. If it melts it leaves wet spots on 
the carpet, and on these damp places dust will 
settle, leaving spots not easily effaced. 

Another method is to dip the broom in a pail of 
clean water, and, shaking off the drops, sweep 
while the broom is quite damp. This certainly 
makes the room look very nice, but if well done 
is a long and wearisome process. As often as the 
broom begins to look dingy it requires to be 
rinsed, the water thrown out and replaced by 
fresh water to give it a second rinsing. If this is 
not done, any one can understand that the carpet 
must be badly soiled by the dust that naturally 
accumulates on the broom, and if the water is not 
often changed the same result follows. After 
trying this way two or three times without these 
frequent rinsings and changings the carpet will 
begin to grow cloudy and striped, telling where 
the clean broom stopped ahd the dirty one began. 

Salt is also frequently scattered over the floor 
before sweeping, and brightens up a carpet won- 
derfully, but if there is a damp place on the car- 
pet when the salt is thrown over it a permanently 
dingy spot will appear where dust will delight to 
tarry. If any particles of the salt lodge in the 
corners or on the edges of the carpet—as salt has 
a tendency to gather dampness and dissolve— 
these spots willin afew weeks be quite noticeable. 

In all our experiments, we have found nothing 
so safe and serviceable as moistened bran. In- 
stead of stopping to clean the broom every few 
minutes, sweeping the carpets with bran not only 
cleans the carpets, frees it almost entirely from 
dust, but keeps the broom clean at the same time. 
It must be moistened only enough to hold the 
particles together. If too wet there are the same 
objections as to each of the various ways above 
mentioned. It will leave the carpet so damp that 
the dust which will settle over it will deface the 
carpet more than it will clean it. Besides it makes 
the work much harder, because the bran becomes 
heavy with much moisture. Distribute the bran 
evenly over the floor and then sweep as usual. 
The bran scours or cleans the whole fabric. Very 
little dust is made when sweeping with it, and 
scarcely any settles after the work is accomplished, 
because every thread, bit of paper, lint or dust, is 
gathered into the mass of bran that is moved over 
the floor, and is so thoroughly incorporated with 
it that it cannot be easily separated. Carpets 
swept in this manner gather very little dust, as 
will be plainly seen whenever they are taken up 
for shaking. 

A CHEAP CARPET.—We lately heard of a very 
cheap and, it seems to us, a feasible way of car- 
peting rooms which are not in constant use. We 
think the idea originated with an Eastern lady, 
and, if we mistake not, something like it, if not 
the same, appeared last summer in the **‘ House- 
keeper's Companion.” 

First make a good paste, and cover the floor 
with some strong light-colored plain paper—cheap 
wrapping-paper is as good as any, only it must be 
soft and not dark enough to show through. Let 
it become perfectly dry, and see that there are no 





wrinkles or uneven spots. Select at some wall- 
paper store rich-colored paper, not very light— 
and it need not be very expensive, but should be 
firm and strong. Be particular about the designs 
—look for such as would be pretty ina real carpet. 
Measure the room, and cut the paper in length to 
correspond. Put a good coat of paste over the 
whole breadth, ard also over the floor, or rather 
the lining that has been pasted down over the 
floor ; lay it down carefully, unrolling and smooth- 
ing with a soft, clean white cloth, pressing it all 
over on to the floor, and take the same care to 
prevent the air getting under to form blisters as a 
paper-hanger would in covering the wall. It 
would be safer and doubtless more satisfactory to 
get a paper-hanger to take charge of the job. 
When the floor is all covered, ‘‘size” and then 
varnish the paper. Use dark glue for sizing, and 
furniture varnish, as the dark shade they give 
will make the paper look richer. 

When all is finished and the furniture in place 
we can imagine this might make a very pretty 
carpet, and in a room not liable to be used rough- 
ly can believe it might last a longtime. If there 
is proper care in moving furniture when sweeping 
and rugs are laid before the bed, washstand and 
bureau, we think a sensible young lady could 
make this paper carpet last quite as long as many 
of the ingrain carpets now in use. Some of the 
dark, rich paper we often see in the stores with 
exquisite flowers, vines, and various beautiful de- 
signs, and with broad, handsome borders, would 
make an elegant carpet, at half the cost of an in- 
grain. 


RECEIPTS. 
PAN-CAKES OR GRIDDLE-CAKES. 

Take as many tablespoonfuls of flour as there 
are eggs to be used. Beat the eggs (yolks and 
whites separately), then stir in the flour till 
smooth; add enough sweet, rich milk to make 
the eggs and flour into a thin batter, and a little 
salt. Grease the pan or griddle, when quite hot, 
with butter or sweet lard. Stir it briskly to pre- 
vent its scorching. Drop in the batter quickly 
for small round cakes. Turr the cakes as soon as 
nicely browned, taking great care not to scorch 
them. When both sides are browned, fold them 
over, putting sugar or honey and butter between. 
Some think a little nutmeg or cinnamon an im- 
provement. 

BELVIDERE CAKES. 

The size of a breakfast plate. One quart of 
flour, four eggs, a piece of butter the size of an 
egg, a piece of lard the same size. Mix the butter 
and lard well with the flour; beat the eggs very 
light ina pint bowl. Fill it up with cold milk; 
then pour it gradually into the flour, which must 
be made into a tolerably stiff dough. Add a full 
tea-spoonful of salt, and work briskly for eight or 
ten minutes ; if worked too long it will fall. Cut 
off squares of the dough with a knife the size that 
you wish your cakes to be, roll them out, and bake 
in a quick oven. 


Che Little Folks. 


THE MAMMA WHO SLEPT FIFTEEN 
YEARS. 
By JENNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 


66 DEAR! dear!” sighed Mamma Graham, 
‘‘what a dreadful noise. I’m glad Christ- 
mas doesn’t come any oftener.” 

No wonder the poor mamma said this, for 
Harry was standing close by the bed beating his 
new drum, Charley was just behind him blowing 
his new red trumpet, and the baby sat up in bed 
sucking a stick of candy and pounding his mam- 
ma over the head with a tin rattle. Alice, the 
eldest of these little folks, was trying the ery in 
her new dolly, and was begging the boys just to 
stop their noise a minute and hear what a beauti- 
fulery it had. Altogether it wasn’t a very good 
time to eatch a comfortable morning nap, al- 
though Mamma Graham was just as tired as she 
could be. Bridget had left the day before, leav- 
ing her everything to do, and the Christmas din- 
ner to get. Presently papa, who had entirely 
given up trying to sleep, finished dressing, and 
said he would take the children down stairs so 
that mamma could have a good rest. 

‘*T wish I could sleep about fifteen years,” said 
she, as she turned over and tucked the pillow 
snugly under her head. 

Was ever anything more unlucky ? She entirely 
forgot that it was Christmas morning, and that 
Santa Claus was abroad and as full of mad pranks 

















as a Christmas pudding is full of plums. Papa 
and the children were away down stairs with the 
doors all shut between. Nobody was there to 
hinder, for mamma herself was already in a doze. 
So what should Santa Claus do but whisk Mam- 
ma Graham away through the roof after the 
manner of fairies, and putting her into his fairy 
sleigh drive off with her to the famous Sleepy 
Hollow in the White Cotton Night Cap Country. 

‘‘Tf she wants to sleep fifteen years let ber try 
it,” said he, nodding his long, pointed red flannel 
cap in a wicked sort of way. ‘Those youngsters 
will look out for themselves, I'll be bound, and Ill 
make it all right with the father. And she'll have 
a good nap,” he added, winking and rolling up his 
eyes and slapping his fat sides. 





Bless me! How stiff Mamma Graham did feel 
when she woke at last in her own bed at home, 
for Santa Claus had faithfully brought ber back 
at the right time. As if anybody wouldn't feel 
stiff who had slept fifteen years straight through. 
But then she didn’t know of course what a trick 
that wicked old Saint Nick had played on her, 
and that this wasn’t the very same Christmas 
morning on which she had gone to sleep. So she 
only said, as she got slowly out of bed and began 
to dress as fast as possible with such stiff hands 
and arms, 

‘““T wonder how long I have slept. It must be 
very late. Poor papa must be dreadfully tired of 
taking care of the children, and hungry, too, 
waiting for his breakfast.” 

When she opened the dining room door there 
sat papa reading the morning paper. The children 
must have tired him, for he certainly seemed a 
good deal older as he looked up and said witha 
smile, *‘ Well, mamma, have you had a good nap ”” 

“Oh yes, indeed,” said mamma, ‘‘only you 
oughtn’t to have let me sleep so long. I’m afraid 
you are all dreadfully tired waiting for breakfast, 
though I see you have got the table set. Where 
are the children ?” she asked, as she walked on to 
the kitchen without waiting for him to answer. 

How strange! There was the turkey, all stuffed 
and trussed on the kitchen table, the cranberries 
picked and in the kettle ready to be set on the 
stove, and the plum pudding all made! 

The coffee for breakfast was on the stove, while 
before it stood a tall young lady, in a handsome 
brown merino dress and pretty white apron, broil- 
ing a beefsteak. 

Mamma began to feel rather bewildered. Was 
this fine young lady a new girl whom papa had 
engaged while she was asleep? Just then the 
‘*new girl” turned around and saw her. Throw- 
ing down the knife and fork she had in her hand, 
she ran to her, and threw her arms around her 
neck. 

‘““Why, mamma, darling, is that you? Santa 
Claus said this was the morning for you to wake 
up, and I’ve been getting everything ready. Do 
you feel rested ”” 

‘Rested ? To be sure I do,” said mamma, star- 
ing at the fine young lady, who acted so queerly. 
‘* But where are the children ?” 

‘* Here’s Harry,” said the young lady, as a tall 
young fellow of about twenty entered. 

‘*Hello! if there isn’t mamma,” he exclaimed, 
going up and giving her a good hug. 

**Charley, here, say!” he called to some one 
outside. ‘‘Here’s mamma woke up,” and then 
another great handsome fellow, who seemed to be 
about eighteen years old, came up and kissed 


_her rather bashfuily. 


‘*What does all this mean? and where are the 
children ?” asked mamma, putting her hand up to 


her head, and feeling ready to cry. ‘‘ Where’smy 
baby ?” 

‘**O he’s out snowballing,” said one of the boys, 
carelessly. 


**My baby! Good gracious, he'll eatch his 
death of cold,” said the distracted mother, rush- 
ing to the door, where she ran against another 
great boy, about sixteen years old. 

‘“Can you remember mamma, Frank?” asked 
the young lady. 

“Mr. Graham, will you tell mie what this means ”” 
said the mamma, turning to her husband, who 
stood in the door behind her. ‘‘ Who are all these 
young people kissing me, and where are my chil- 
dren 7” 

‘“Well, Mary, this is Alice, twenty-two last 
month, all her flummeries made up ; Will Topliff, 
impatient, and both only waiting for you to wake 
up, and say you’re willing. (The young lady in 
the brown merino blushed dreadfully.) This is 
Harry, just twenty, in the junior class, top of his 
class, too. This one is Charley, eighteen, and a 
sophomore, studying like a beaver; and this is 
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your sixteen-year-old baby, Frank, almost through 
the preparatory. Aren’t they a fine lot ?” 

But mamma only looked from one to another in 
hopeless bewilderment. At last she said, ‘** Well, 
Paul, you'll have to explain all this, for I don’t 
understand a bit of it.” 

‘“Well, my dear, don’t you remember saying, 
when you went to sleep, that you wished you 
could sleep fifteen years? Well, old Santa Claus 
took you at your word, and you have been asleep 
in the White Cotton Night Cap Country all this 
time.” 

‘* Fifteen years ! children all grown up, no little 
girl, no dear little boys, no baby ”” repeated poor 
mamma, sitting down in a chair, and looking 
round on the young people. 

‘“*And I'll never see my little children again, all 
grown up without me! O papa, how could you let 
me sleep so ?” she asked, beginning to ery. 





‘““Bekkus weddy, mamma,” said a little voice 
close by the bed, ‘Alice an’ papa dot it all by 
they lonesomes, an’ they sent me up to see if you 
was weddy.” 

It was little Harry, not an inch taller than when 
she went to sleep, sucking the last leg of a sugar 
horse. 

Mamma dressed as quickly as possible. ‘‘ Well 
I’m glad I didn't sleep fifteen years after all,” she 
said to herself, as she took Harry’s hand to go 
down stairs. The door knobs were all sticky, and 
there was every thing in the world to do, but she 
didn’t mind it one bit. It wassomuch better than 
that dreadful dream of waking up to find every 
thing in order, her children all grown up, and not 
even a baby to be petted. 











THE DEAREST BABY. 
By M. F. Butts, 


OUTH and North, 
East and West, 
Where is the baby 
That I love best? 


A little papoose 
Under the trees? 

A Chinese beauty 
Beyond the seas? 


An English child 
Among the mills? 

A Switzer baby 
Between the hills? 


- £ dark-eyed darling 
In Southern vales ? 

An Iceland baby 
In Northern gales ? 


What nonsense-talk 
To speak of these! 
The dearest baby 
Is on my knees. 





AN OLD NORSE TALL. 
() NCE on a time there was a man so surly and 
cross he never thought his wife did anything 
right in the house. So one evening, in hay- 
making time, he came home scolding and swear- 
ing, and showing his teeth and making a dust. 

‘* Dear love, don’t be so angry; there’s a good 
man,” said his goody; ‘‘ to-morrow let us change 
work. Ill go out with the mowers and mow, and 
you shall mind the house at bome.” 

Yes! the husband thought that would do very 
well. He was quite willing, he said. 

So, early next morning his goody took a scythe 
over her neck and went out into the hay-field 
with the mowers, and began to mow; but tbe 
man was to mind the house and do the work at 
home. 

First of all he wanted to churn the butter; but 
when he had churned a while he got thirsty, and 
went down to the cellar to tap a barrel of ale. 
So, just when he had knocked in the bung and 
was putting the tap into the cask he heard over- 
head the pig come into the kitchen. Then off he 
ran up the cellar steps, with the tap in his hand, 
as fast as he could, to look after the pig lest it 
should upset the churn; but when ke got up and 
saw the pig had already knocked the churn over, 
and stood there rooting and grunting among the 
cream which was running all over the floor, he 
got so wild with rage that he quite forgot the ale- 
barrel, and ran at the pig as hard as he could. 
He caught it too, just as it ran out of doors, and 
gave it such a kick that piggy lay for dead on the 
spot. Then all at once he remembered he had the 
tap in his hand, but when he got down to the 
cellar every drop of ale had run out of the cask. 

Then he went into the dairy and found enough 
cream left to fill the churn again, and so he began 
to churn, for butter they must have at dinner. 


their milking-cow was still shut up in the byre, | 
and hadn’t had a bit to eat nor a drop to drink all | 
the morning, though the sun was high. Then all 
at once he thought twas too far to take her down 
to the meadow, so he’d just get her up on the 
house-top—for the house, you must know, was 
thatched with sods, and a fine crop of grass was 
growing there. Now, their house lay close up 
against a steep down, and he thought if he laid a 
plank across to the thatch at the back he’d easily 
get the cow up. 

But still he couldn’t leave the churn, for there 
was his little babe crawling about on the floor; 
‘*And if I leave it,” he thought, ‘** the child is safe 
to upset it.” So he took the churn on his back 
and went out with it; but then he thought he’d 
better first water the cow before he turned her 
out on the thatch; so he took up a bucket to 
draw water out of the well; but as he stooped 
down at the well’s brink all the cream ran out of 
the churn over his shoulders and so down into the 
well. 

Now it was near dinner-time, and he hadn’t 
even got the butter yet; so he thought he’d best 
boil the porridge, and filled the pot with water 
and hung it over the fire. When he had done 
that he thought the cow might perhaps fall off 
the thatch and break her leg or her neck ; so he 
got up on the house to tie herup. One end of 
the rope he made fast to the cow’s neck, and the 
other he slipped down the chimney and tied 
round his own thigh ; and he bad to make haste, 
for the water now began to boil in the pot, and he 
had still to grind the oatmeal. 

So he began to grind away; but while he was 
hard at it, down fell the cow off the housetop 
after all, and as she fell she dragged the man up 
the chimney by the rope. There he stuck fast ; 
and as for the cow, she hung half-way down the 
wall, swinging between heaven and earth, for she 
could neither get down nor up. 

And now the goody had waited seven lengths 
and seven breadths for her husband to come and 
call them home to dinner; but never a call they 
had. At last she thought she’d waited long 
enough, and went home. But when she got there 
and saw the cow hanging in such an ugly place, 
she ran up and cut the rope in two with her 
scythe. But as she did this, down came her hus- 
band out of the chimney, and so when his old 
dame came inside the kitchen there she found 
him standing on his head in the porridge-pot. 








THE CUNARD SERVICE. 

HEY are a steady-going, conservative lot, the 

old Cunarders, and never do their business 
with a flourish or spasm—neither the owners nor 
the officers. The line, which includes over fifty 
large steamers, remains exclusively in the hands 
of the firm that started it. There is no stock- 
jobbing or patronage about it. The men em- 
ployed are selected for their worth, and not at 
the instigation of any meddlesome director. The 
chief consideration in building the ships is 
strength, and the second consideration is speed ; 
but strength is never sacrificed to speed or ap- 
pearances. The manager in Liverpool is Mr. 
Charles Maclver, one of the founders—whose son 
is one of the members of Parliament for the town 
—a straight, shrewd, practical man, with a per- 
sonal knowledge of nearly all his officers, and a 
still more intimate knowledge of his ships. He 
exacts the strictest attention to duty, and never 
pardons an error in this direction. He often drives 
down to the docks and inspects the steamers in 
port from the stuck-hole to the wheel-house. The 
hour of his coming is never known, and if any 
man is found away from his post that man might 
as well resign. An officer (Mr. G ) died in 
Liverpool recently, who had for nineteen years 
held the same position in the service, while others 
had been promoted over his head. He was a 
sober man, an experienced sailor, and a skilled 
navigator. Many wondered why he never rose, 
and some tell this anecdote in explanation. One 
night old Mr. Maclver drove down to the Huskis- 
son dock and asked, on one of the steamers, for 
the officer in charge. The watchman stated that 
he had gone on shore, but would be back in an 
hour or two. 

‘* Who is it ?” asked Mr. Macl ver. 

“Mr. G , ae,” 

“Very well; when Mr. G comes on board, 
tell him to take my carriage and drive to my 
house.” 

When Mr. G reached the house, he found 
Mr. Maclver seated in his library. 

**You were absent from your post to-night, sir ; 

















When he had churned a bit he remembered that 





was bowed out by the implacable old Scotchman, 
in whose eyes a neglect of duty was the worst 
possible offense, and never from that night to the 
day of his death was he promoted to a more 
responsible position. 

On another occasion Mr. MacI ver was on board 
one of the steamers as she was passing from the 
river into dock, and stood watching some sailors 
hauling a rope under the direction of a mate in 
uniform, who was helping them with a will. Mr. 
Maclver was secretly pleased with his zeal, but, 
touching him on the shoulder, said, with affected 
severity, ‘‘ We do not engage you for that kind of 
service, sir!” The mate relinquished the rope at 
once, expecting a further reproof ; but during the 
next week was promoted from the third to the 
second rank.—{ From ‘‘ Appletons’ Journal.” 





THE Lost HAMMER.—A relief light boat was 
built at New London thirteen years ago. While 
the workmen were busy over it one man lost his 
hammer. Whether he knew it or not, it was nailed 
up in the bottom of the boat. Perhapsif he found 
it out, he thought the only harm done was the 
loss of one hammer. But the boat was put to 
service, and every time it rocked on the waves 
that hammer was tossed to and fro. Little by 
little it wore for itself a track, until it had worn 
through planking and keel, down to the very 
copper plating, before it was found out. Only 
that plate of copper kept the vessel from sinking. 

It seemed a very little thing in the start, but see 
what mischief it wrought. So it is with a little 
sin in the heart. It may break through all the 
restraints that surround us, and but for God’s 
great mercy, sink our souls in endless ruin. A 
few evil words in a child’s ear have rung in his 
soul for twenty years and brought untold harm. 
It is the sin hidden in our hearts that we should 
most fear. There are none who do not need to 
offer up the prayer: ‘‘Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults.—[‘* The Child's World.” 





Dujzles, 


A LITERARY ENIGMA. 
36 Letters. 
** And muse on 19, 2, 4, 16, 3, 1 with a poet’s eye.” 
* The 34, 28, 15, 21, 32, 26 were God’s first temples.” 
** 36, 1, 11, 27, calleth unto deep.” 
“The moan of 36, 35, 21, 25, 17 in immemorial elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees.’’ 
* An 9, 22, 16, 3 before the worsbip’d sun 
Peered forth the golden window of the east.”’ 
“ This is that incense of the 14, 32, 29. 28, 13, 
Whose fragrance reaches 10, 1, 18, 21, 25, 19.”" 
“To many a youth and many a maid, 
20, 18, 19, 24, 30, 19, 34 in the chequer’d 33, 10, 18, 20, 32.”’ 
“ By 19, 23, 34, 5, 8 an atheist half believes a God.”’ 
“When 17, 27, 3, 7, 19, 34 unlocks the flowers to paint the 
laughing soil.’’ 
** See 6, 23, 19, 4, 1, 12 comes to rule the varied year.”’ 
“ Warms in the 31, 16, 19, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the 26, 8, 2, 12, 26, and blossoms in the 13, 28, 11, 32, 26.”’ 
My whole is a quotation from Coleridge. 





AGNES LEE. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
In ardor. 
Deed. 
Sharp. 
A metal. 


In advice. ESTHER MILLER. 


INCOMPLETE SENTENCES. 


Fill the first blank with the right word, and the second 
blank with the same word beheaded and curtailed: 


1. Experience was the most —— teacher I —— had. 

2. When he —— so high I fear that —— will break. 

3. Sam went so near the —— that they caught his —— and he 
was thrown down. 

4. We noticed that the —— of the exhibitor’s coat was nearly 


pulled off by his favorite trained ——. 





5. He spoke from the and every one gave —— to his 
words. 

6. The wicked brothers out of —— hid himina 

7. Carl was ready to - that he knew her exact 

8 They lived on a —— farm, and were much in the open ——. 


ARTHUR H. 
A WorD SQUARE. 
Dress. 
Surface. 
Back. 


A poet. VENA. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCTOBER 25. 
Incomplete Sentences.—1. Trains, rain. 
raze. 4. Placed, lace. 5. Heart, ear. 
A Charade, also an Acrostic.—Moonshine. 


2. Scars, car. 3. Crazed, 


Cownected Diamonds .— 8s . 
NUN 
N 
8 
NET 
T 
A Metagram.—Sink, skin, kin, ink, king. 
A Word Square.— EPIC 
rvnr @ 
I RON 
CENT 








I want to see you, sir; that’s all.” And Mr. G 


A Tran: position.~Convepsation, conservation. 
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Farm and Garden. 


TREE PLANTING.—I. 

rTNHE suggestion that everybody set 

out atree in some eligible spot, 
either for ornament or use, during 
this centennial year, if carried out 
literally, would cause an immense 
commotion in our orehards, woods 
and forests. Imagine forty millions 
of us with a corresponding number of 
spades rooting around a similar num- 
ber of saplings! But we hear that 
many are doing it, or propose to do 
it. and some of these need to know 
how to do it. 

In the first place, now is the time 
to set out trees. Don’t defer the job 
or the frost will be ahead of you. 
Then in choosing a tree make what 
Darwin would call ‘‘a selection of the 
fittest.” That is, decide whether you 
wish it for ornament or use, or for 
both, and then set it out in the right 
spot. If the house has a southern as- 
pect and the owner has plenty of 
ground and wishes to lay out “leafy 
shelters” for a summer's day, let him 
plant out to the north. When it is a 
question of park or parklike grounds, 
it is well to do this with a thick and 
dark massing of trees, so as to give an 
impression of depth to the northern 
boundary line, and to make the man- 
sion stand out effectively from its 
background. The foreground should 
be diversified with single trees, as 
here is the best chance of rearing 
specimens that may grow up to be- 
come the pride and glory of the village 
or county. When we come to smaller 
home environs, there is less field for 
multiplication of groups and single 
trees; but the shrubbery, the belt or 
porder which shuts out the gaze of curi- 
ous neighbors, and the favorite maple, 
chestnut, elm or oak here and there 
on the grounds will doubtless satisty 
the owner’s eye. He must be on his 
guard against planting too near his 
house, for before he is aware of it the 
young sapling will have grown large 
enough to obstruct the window light 
or promote damp and mildew around 
the side of the building, or keep the 
sun from smaller plants and climbers. 
«. This matter of tree planting it is to 
be hoped will engage the attention of 
our rural and farming population far 
more than it has. Many an old 
homestead, which standing alone and 
exposed would be an unsightly ob- 
jeet, could be made to look pictur- 
esque and inviting by a tasty surround- 
ing of trees and shrubbery at little 
labor and less expense. Traveling 
through the country then would be 
still more delightful, for if there is 
one Sthing that mars the beauty of 
the scenery as one rides or walks 
along the roads, it is the slovenly or 
incomplete condition of half the 
places he passes. A neat fence or at 
least a row of trees to offset the other. 
wise unkempt appearance would soon 
come to be appreciated as much by 
the owner himself as by strangers or 
his neighbors. The embellishment of 
homes outwardly as well as within is 
a point on which we cannot insist too 
strongly. 

In one or two other articles to fol- 
low on this subject, something will be 
said about the kinds of trees to plant 
and the soils they require. Con- 
siderable attention has been paid to 
the matter both in England and 
on the Continent of Europe, and 
there is every inducement for us to 
make more of it in this country. In 
France some progress has been made 
toward establishing a College of ar- 
boriculture and forestry, and in Eng- 
land many of the landed proprietors 
are showing an increased interest in 
the future of their woodlands and 
private parks; and more than one 





English writer urges a general dif- 
fusion of the knowledge of trees and 
shrubs among even the laboring class- 
es. The American has trees enough 
and many varieties; all he now needs 
to do is to subordinate them properly 
to use and art. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
DEEP CULTIVATION INDISPENSABLE. 
NOTHING is more essential to the suc- 

cess of the kitchen garden than deep 
plowing and thorough culture. The 
severe drought of the past summer 
has been a useful lesson on this point. 
It has opened the eyes of many care- 
less farmers, and has given new force 
to the argument for deep cultivation. 
It has shown conclusively that the 
best protection against the injurious 
effects of a dry season is the subsoil 
plow. 

Every gardener or farmer who freely 
and fearlessly uses this implement, if 
he follows it up by acontinual stirring 
of the soil will find that he has com- 
paratively little to fear from the 
effects of a drought, and that the 
absence of rain is a less calamity and 
more easily mitigated than the oppo- 
site condition of long continued wet 
weather. 

But the advantage and necessity of 
this kind of culture are not by any 
means confined to the protection it 
affords during a season of drought. It 
is no less efficient in the destruction 
of weeds, in aerating the soil so as to 
facilitate the access of both water and 
air to the roots of growing plants. 
The general principles involved in 
this treatment of the soil are of great 
practical importance, and hold good 
in every brauch of husbandry. They 
are equally vital and essential to suc- 
cessful culture whether applied to a 
garden, asmall farm, or toa thousand 
acres. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPPLE- 

MENT FOR CHRISTMAS. 

REv. LYMAN ABBOTT has prepared 
a Scriptural Responsive Exercise for 
Christmas services in the Sunday 
School. It includes the musie of a 
beautiful Christmas carol, and is so 
prepared that it may easily be modi- 
fied to suit the requirements of either 
a large ora small school. It includes 
also a responsive recital of the prin- 
cipal types and prophecies of Christ 
and their fulfillment, and a selection 
of New Testament passages illustrat- 
ing his work as physician, teacher, 
priest, saerifice, and king. The pub- 
lishers will send out this supplement 
free to all subscribers to the Christian 
Union. In order to put it within the 
reach of all Sunday Schools they have 
put it at a price in packages for Sun- 
day Schools barely sufficient to de- 
fray the actual cost. It will be fur- 
nished in packages of fifty at $1, 
postage paid ; which is less than the 
music alone could be procured for at 
any of our music stores in sheet form 
and at wholesale price. Specimen 
copies will be sent on receipt of a 
three cent postage stamp. 











TO AGENTS. 

WE desire an agent at every Post- 
office. Postmasters, clergymen and 
others can act as agents and receive 
a liberal cash commission on every 
subscription. We have no other 
premium. The advantages are: 

1. There are no freights to pay. 

2. There is no outfit to purchase. 

Sample copies, circulars, outfit and 
poster are furnished free of charge. 

Other special facilities are afforded 
the agents. Write for particulars and 
confidential circular to the publisher. 








Now is the time to secure renewals 
as well as new subscribers. 

The paper is sent from the date of 
the receipt of the subscription to 
Jan. 1st, 1878, for $3.00. To clergy- 
men, $2.50. 





THE BARTON EXPERIMENT. 


Tuis story, by the author of ‘‘ Hel- 
en’s Babies,” is received with unqual- 
ified favor. We understated the sale 
of ‘‘Helen’s Babies” last week, and 
have since learned that nearly fifty 
thousand copies have been sold, and 
the demand does not diminish. 





GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
SAMPLE copies sent on application. 


ADDREss all communications on business to 
the Publisher. 





AGENTS will send the subscriptions on the 
blanks provided. 


SAMPSON LOW & Co., 188 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, are our agents for Great Britain. Price 
per year, postage prepaid, 15s. To clergymen, 
12s. 6d. Clubs of four, 12s. 6d. each. 





The sales by retail exclusively, at the 
North East corner of Canal Street and Broad- 
way, have amounted to over Seventeen thou- 
sand four hundred dollars in one day—C. O. D. 
and no “Influence Men” employed. Baldwin 
the clothier leads America in his specialty— 
readv made clothing. 


A. HALL & SONS, 


Manutacturers of Colored Pressed Brick 
Bufl, Porcelain Buff, Blue, 
Blue Black, &c. 


Warranted not to turn green or change color. Spe- 
cial shapes for exterior or interior of buildings 
made to order from designs. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


The Greeabrock & Paterson City Nurseries 


Floral and Fashion Journal. Free for'1876/ 
Address GREIVES & CO., Box 2853, New York. 


Christian at ddlork, 


J. N. HALLOCK, Publisher. 
P. O. BOX 5105. 


Terms of Subscription: 




















$3.00 per annum, in advance. 
age prepaid by us. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 


New subscribers sending $3.00 for 
THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK for 1877, 
will receive the paper for the re- 
mainder of 1876 without charge. 


THE 


Presbyterian Weekly, 


9 AND 11 NORTH STREET, 
McCOMAS & MORRISON, 


PUBLISHERS. 
REV. GEO. MORRISON, Editor. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$1.50 per Annum in Advance, Postage Prepaid 
by us. 


It will bea gratification to all friends of the 
PRESBYTERIAN WEEKLY to know that it has 
aoeg~ through the “hard times.’”” We came 

nto life, four years ago, at the threshold of 
this great commercial depression. We advo- 
cate the parity of the ministry, and claim 
that Elders rule and —— the people of 
Divine right, and that the people are an essen- 
tial factor in our Church life. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN WEEKLY appeals to the 
ministry, office-bearers, and people who favor 
these principles (the only ones upon which 
our Church can popularize itself, in a sound 
sense) to give us their renewed support. Its 
key-note will be the religion of the Bible 
and of our Standards. Jt will endeavor 
to —- with impartiality views from which 
it dissents and movements which it opposes. 
In all things it will seek to manifest that spirit 
of honor, of equity, and of generosity toward 
those whom it opposes, which characterizes 
Christianity as distinguished from sectarian- 
tsm. ‘The truth is like a torch—the more it’s 
shook, it shines.” 

SPECIAL OFFER.—New subscribers, send- 
ing $1.50 for 1877, will receive the paper for 
the remainder of 1876 without charge. Speci- 
men copies will be sent upon receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. Address, 

McCOMAS.& MORRISON, 
P. O. BOX 323, 
.Baltimore, Maryland. 


Post- 














THREE Months FREE. 
ON, RICHT ON! 


“The Western Rural,” 


THE BEST 


Agricultural and Family Paper in 
America. 


CHAMPION OF CHEAP TRANSPORTATION, 


And Farmers’s Rights. 


\ TE CHALLENGE COMPARISON 
h with any other weekly of the kind in the 
United States as to amount, character and variety 
of its reading matter. It has been reorganized on 4 
firmer basis than ever before, and greatly im- 
proved. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE WEST- 
ERN RURAL,—Single copy, #2 per year; 4 copies. 
$1.75; 10 copies, $1.65: With liberal inducements to 
Agents, AND BALANCE OF 1876 FREE TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBER®#&. Send stamp for sample copy. 

Or. we wili furnish THE WESTERN RURAL for 
1877 (regular price, #2), and the rest of this year 
FREE, the YOUNG FOLKS’ MONTHLY one year, 
(regular price #1), Vick’s Floral Guide, one year 
(regular price 2c), and a DOLLAR'S WORTH of 
VICK’S SKEDS, selected from his catalogue, all 
post-paid, FOR ONLY THREE DOLLARS, 








THE 


Young Folks’ Monthly, 


THE GREAT 


Popular Illustrated Literary Mag- 
azine for Young People. 


A Novelty in many respects; many departments 
alone worth the whole subscription price. Text 
Book for School Dialogues, etc. Cash Prizes fr 
“Compositions.” This Monthly supplies wants 
that have never been supplied by any other period- 
ical. Thirty-two three-column pages in every 
number: beautifully designed, with tinted cover. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTLON—1 per year, post- 
paid. Send 10c. for one month's trial. 

Address, in all cases, 


THE WESTERN RURAL, 


59 State st., Chicago, III, 


The Prairie Farmer, 


(Established 1841.) 





A Weekly Agricultural and Household 
Journal, 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY, 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


PUBLISHED AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


Recognized authority throughout the United 
States upon matters of 
General Agriculture, Herticulture, 
Floriculture, Stock Raising, 
Poultry, Bees, &c. 


e 
To which are added Departments of 


General News, Record of the Season, 
Youth's Miscellany, Household. 
Literature, Markets, etc 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 






Single copy, one year, Post-paid.......... -$2 00 
Three Copies, one year, Post-paid ... ..... - 500 
Six Copies, one year, Post-paid.................. 9 00 
Eleven Copies, one year, Post-paid........ .... 15 00 


Sample Copy free to any address upon receipt of 
Postal Card. Prospectus and Canvassing outfit 
sent free to Agents, who are wanted everywhere 
to organize Clubs. Address 


PRAIRIE FARMER CoO., 
Chicago, Ill. _ 


Prime Enjoyment for a Year. 


Less than 4 Cents a Week. 


MAKE HOME ATTKACTIVE BY INTRODUCING 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


Which for Mere than 55 Years has been 
the Best 


Story, Sketch and Family Paper, 


as is well known all over the United States. It 
is published weekly, contains eight large pages, 
cle rly printed on good paper, filled with the 
choicest stories and sketches by the best writers ; 
not sensational trash, but such as a mother is will- 
ing to have her children read. The whole tone of 
the paper is pure and elevating. 

It also contains Historical and Biographical ar- 
ticles; Scientific, Agricultural, and Household 
Departments; 4n origina! Fashion Article weekly, 
which is unexcelled; Humorous Notes; Literary 
Reviews; News Notes; Boys’ and Girls’ Columns; 
and Strong und Sparkling Editorials, etc,. ete. Is 
just such a paper as everybody loves to read, and 
the price is only 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Sample copy containing club rates, etc., sent on 
receipt of 3-cent stamp. Address 


BENNETT & FITCH, 
726 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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And Milward’s “‘ Helix” Neeales. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 
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DRY GOODS. 


LORD & TAYLOR 


ANNOUNCE LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL ADDI- 
TIONS TO THEIR 
DRESS GOODS STOCK, 

AT EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS, 
ALL WOOLCAMEL’S HAIB 48 inches wide, at 
75c., recently sold at 1. 

NEW SHADES, SPLENDID QUALITY, 54 inches 
wide, at 81, recently suld at 1 50. 
NOVELTIES in STRIPED and KNICK ERBOCK- 
ER CAMEL’S HAIR with plain to match in 
myrtie, hunters’ green, ink, navy 
blue, Havana, seal brown, 
and cardinal red. 

FUR CLOTH and CHINCHILLA CAMEL’S HAIR 
just received from Paris, suitable for Dol- 
mans, Basques, and Polonaises, to 
which particular atten- 
tion is invited. 

THE LATEST NOVELTIES in MATELASSE and 
DAMASSE, all wool, in the new dark cloth 
shades, from 60c, and 75c., up. 
CASHMERES and MERINO, best colors, 
from 75c. 

FRENCH DIAGONALS and VIGOGNES, CASH- 
MERE BROCADES and BASKET CLOTHS, 
in all the latest dark shades, and 
at reasonable prices. 

THE ABOVE ELEGANT LINES OF GOODS 
EMBRACE THE FINEST VARIETY OF DE- 
SIGNS AND COLORINGS IN THE CITY, AND 
WILL BE OFFERED AT SUCH LOW PRICES AS 

WILL LINSURE THEIR IMMEDIATE SALE. 

They also offer in the 
FANCY DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT 








AT 
POPULAR PRICES, 
in Plaids, Stripes, &c., at 12 1-c., 
15c.. 20c., and Z5e. 
SHEPHERD CHECKS, mixed and all-wool, from 
15c. up. 
SERGE SUITILNGS, ‘full lines stripes and plaids, 
at 25c. 
PLAID ALL-WOOL FANCY SUITINGS, 
50c.. and 60c. 
ALL-WOOL 6-4 SCOTCH TARTAN and FANCY 
PLAIDS, at $1, 81 25, 81 50, and S2, 
Full lines MIXED SUITINGS, at 25c., much less 
than value. 

TURQUOISE and ROMAINE CLOTHS at 20c. 
French and English DIAGONAL SUITINGS, Win- 
ter Shades, 24c., 30c., B5c., 40c., 
45c., and 50c. 

3) pieces French DACOTA SUITINGS at 35e.. 
redueed from 50c. 
TIBER SUITINGS, cloth shades, 
30c. 
MANCHESTER CASHMERES, & wide, 
and 4-4 wide at 35c. and 45c. 
BELGIAN POPLINS, 30 inches wide, at 30c. and 
40c. 
ALL-WOOL CRETONNES at 44c., 
55c. and 60c. 
FRENCH BASKET and DAMASSE SUITINGS, 
from 25c. to 40c. 
ALSO, 
French, English and American Prints, and 
American Delaines in Great Variety, 
at Low Prices. 


SUITINGS, 


at 35c.. 


at 25c. and 


at 25c., 


45c . 50c., 


SAMPLES OF GOODS, AND CATALOGUES 
OF LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHIL- 
DREN’S FURNISHING GOODS SENT 


FREEON APPLICATION TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. ORDERS FOR 
GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
CAREFULLY FIVULED WITH- 

OUT CHARGE, AND GOODS 
PACKED AND _ FOR- 
WARDED TO ANY 


FURS! —S*FURS! 


LADIES’ FINE SEAL-SKIN SACQUES at 
$75, 885, $95, $100, $110 AND UP. 
AND 

£SEAL MUFFS TO MATCH, 

AT $7.50, $10, $12.50. $15, $17.50 and up 
SEAL CAPS at $2.50, $3, $4, AND UP. 
BLACK MARTEN SETS—Muff and Boa, worth 
$20, for $10. 

MINK SETS, worth $25, for $15. 
FRENCH LYNX, worth $12.50, for $7.50. 
CHILDREN’S SETS 
AT 75c.. $1, 82, $3, $5, AND UP. 
WHITE CONY SACQUES 
for children from one to twelve years. The same 
handsomely trimmed. 

FUR LININGS FOR SILK GARMENTS. 
FUR TRIMMINGS, in great variety, from 30c, a 
yard upward. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO REPAIR- 
ING FURS AND RELINING MUFFS AND 
SACQUES. 

SEAL SACQUES MADE TO ORDER TO FIT 
ANY SIZE AT SHORT NOTIOE., 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST, 
GRAND & CHRYSTIE Sts,, N. Y. 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


14th ST. and 6th AV., NEW YORK, 
UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, and 
NOVELTIES by every EUROPKAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
_c -ATALOGU ES FREE. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


14th ST. and 6th AV. 











H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 6th Ave., cor. 20th St. 


Will open on MONDAY, Nov. 30, 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOW OPEN, 


A New Department for 


CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


Why every Lady should purchase 
their Cloaks of us. 


First, we have in stock five thousand Cloaks to 
select from, and overone hundred different styles, 
designed by the finest artists in this country and 
Europe; we have five sizes of most every style. 
Another great feature in our Cloaks—they are all 
cut, trimmed and pressed by the finest journey- 
mcn tailors in the country, which ladies must ad- 
mit adds greatly to the appearance and fit of the 
garments. In rogers to price, we nape to sell 
them TWEN'T PER CENT. CHEAPER than 
poorly Sadbarabc goods are sold in any house in 
America. Rough Beaver Cloaks, trimmed with 
braid, at a price that will astonish all, $195. Fine 
Cloaks. handsome ly trimmed, #2 75, $3 75, $4 95. All- 
woo! Cloaks in Tough and plain beaver, beautiful- 
ly trimmed, $7 75, $8 50, $10, $11 99. 

We wish to call special attention to one style, 
all-wool ver? fine beaver, elegantly trimmed, long, 
handsome shapes, at $14 %, positively worth $22. 

More elegant Cloaks at $1875, $20 50, $21 60, $25 
up to $125 

Silk Sac ques, long, lined with satin, handsomely 
quilted, $35, worth #45. 

Seaiskin Sacques in great variety. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 

In this department we will offer unheard-of bar- 
gains 

Well made suits, $3 75, $5, $7 50 

Hands: _e — made from ‘fa 1e goods, elegant 
styles, $11 90, #1) 

Ask to see the’ ‘suit “ Louise,” fine cashmere, 
trimmed with English satin, te mate y a suit, well 
worth the attention of every lady, » 

Very finest Casmere Suits, trimmed with silk 
and fringe, $19 50, $25, $29, $32, up to $65. 

rama bargains in Silk Suits, $44, “$55, $65, $75, 
up to $2! 


MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, | 


IN GREAT \ ARIETY. 


TRI 13> an Pal > 
UNDERWEAR 
OF EVERY DRRCRIPTION, 
FRENCH AND DOMESTIC M —— FACTURE, 
which we will offer 
EXCEEDINGL Y LOW "p RIC Es. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS 


onmenee. iam eng IN 
Trimmed Round Hats & 
Bonnets. 


FRENCH FELT HATS. 


1,000 doz. on sale; price $1.16, in all shades. 
500 doz. on sale; price (5c. in all shades. 


FANCY FEATHERS 


endless variety. 
BRAIDED BAND EAUX in Cardinal, Black, 
Myrtle, Green, Brown, etc., etc 
iew FANCY F EATHERS received twice a week 
of our own special importation. 


BONNET RIBBONS 


Closing out several lines of FANCY RIBBONS 
at 20 cents yard. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch SASH RIBBONS, all silk, Se. to S80c. 

8-inch SASH RIBBONS, al! silk, 8 

Special inducements in all our i stock, as it 
was purchased before the advance in silk. 


VELVETS. 


en of COLORED VELVETS at $2 yard 
worth 
500 pieces of BLACK VELVET, from $1 50 to $10. 
Brown, Navy-Blue, Bottle-Green, Cardinal, Plum, 
Garnet, and all the newest shades manufactured 
expressly for us. 


LACE COODS. 


——_ =) Lat E. GUIPURE LACE,C :” 7 nee 
E, THREAD LACE, YAK LAC 
sea aienekath given to made-up LACE Goons, 
Children’s LACKs and VELVET CAPS aspecialty. 
ACE RUFFLINGS in enagless variety. 














Have just received a peaeeaens stock of En- 
glish, French and Germ 


HOSIERY. 


For Ladies, Gents, and Children, in woe COT- 
TON, and MERINO, all the NEWEST STYLES. 
MISSES’ MERINO HOSE my a REDUC TION’ of 60 
er Cent. (#2 75 t per dozen. 

GENTS’ MERLNO V ESTS. vaduced from 85c. to 49e. 
beter Hy 4 MERINO DRAWERS reduced from 85c. 


A full line of Cartwright & Warner’s, and all the 
leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


Gents’ Linen Collars and Cuffs, 


KID GLOVES. 


1,000 doz. 2 buttons, %c. 
500 doz. 3 buttons, $1 06 
ALL WARRANTED. tha THE NEW SHADES. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


LATEST NOVELTIES. 











N. B.—Reduction to the trade. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 


CORNER OF TWENTIETH 8ST. 


SUITS 
A.T. Stewart & Co. 


WILL OFFER DURING THE WEEK 


Unusual Bargains 


IN LADIES’, MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S 


Ready-Made Dresses 


AT PRICES WHICH CANNOT FAIL to 
ATTRACT. SPECIAL ATTENTION is LN- 
VITED to THEIR 


Paris, Berlin & London 
Ready-Made Garments, 


THIS SEASON’S IMPORTATION, for EVEN- 
ING, RECEPTION, DINNER and PROMENADE 


WEAR, WHICH THEY ARE OFFERING AT 
PRICES AS LOW as NEW YORK CITY 
MADE GOODS. 
Popular Suits 
In Serges, Camel's Hair, 
Cashmere, Etc., Etc., Etc, 


IN ALL the NEW STYLES and COLORINGS. 


Misses’ and Children’s Suits 
and Ladies’ Morning Wrappers 


In _mGEEat VARIETY. 





‘Broadway, 4th Av. 9th & (Oth © Is 


| FINE GOODS Established 
| Popular Prices. 1860.— 


’ 
[Reve LOESER & CO’S 
Brooklyn Mammoth. Establishment! 
ares Goods, ngeitinery. Eancy Goods, 
Silks, Laces, Hosiery, Buttons, Ribbons. 
Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ and Children’s 
Outfits. ,, te 
Our Fashion Light, 
published monthly, contains choice reading mat- 
ter and gives all the latest information on fash- 
ions. It will, on application, be mailed free of 
charge. Orders trom the country solicited 
and filled with great care and despatch, 
Orders frum $10 upward forwarded at our expense 
when prepaid by P. O. order or draft. 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
Fulton, Tillary | «& Ww ashington Sts.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
FUR SEAL SACKS 
Redyed to look like New, Altered, lined, made 
over or trimmed with other Fur. Mink and parse 
or Beaver Furs darkened. Muffs lined. J. I 
WILLIAMS, No. 330 FULTON 8T., BROOKL vR. 


INFORMATION 


ABOUT 


HEATING HOUSES. 


We are manufacturing Hot Air Furnaces which 
will not require rekindling all winter—which make 








no Slag or Clinkers—which are gas-consuming and 
absolutely gas-tight—which will consume less coal 
than any other. 

OUR 


‘ 
‘“‘METROPOLITAN”’ FURNACE 
is wrought iron, of heavy Boiler Plate, and 

is certainly unequalled in every respect. 
“BURTIS” “HOT BLAST” 
FURNACES are cast iron, and always please. 


Our and 


OUR 1876 


“MAYFLOWER® 


Parlor Fire-Place Heater, 


is a wonderful Heater. Set in your Parlor Fire- 
Place, it will heat your Parlor better than any out- 
standing Stove,and at the same time will heat 
rooms above if required. 

SEND FOR OUR CIRCULARS. 


BURTIS & CRAFF, 


237 Water Street, N. Y. 


EST Milton Gold 
Jewelry Combina 
tion out. ¢ ‘onsiating 
of elegant watch 
chain, ladies’ jet 
and gold brooch 
jet and gold ear 
drops, pair eleg: — 
gold stone 
buttons, set spi my 
studs, collar but 
ton, heavy plain 
wed ding ring, and 
gents Pariah di 


nond = pin. 








The 
yost-paid, for 50 cents, have been 
Bankrupt stoc’ k and must be sold. 


above 8 articles sent, 
retailing for 
F. STOCKMAN., 








27 Bond Street, New York 


HIGHEST AWARD & DIPLOMA 


SUPERIOR 


WOVEN CORSETS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 














N 


United States Corset Co.., 


NEW YORK. 


Try one of the popular styles: 


“CHARM,” “BEAUTY,” 


RA,” “Sth AVENUE,” 
All Dealers Keep Them 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET. 


Wish Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 
Secures HEALTH and COMFORT of 
Body, with GRACE and BEAU d 

of Form. Three Garments in or 
Approved by all physicians. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

Samples by mail, in Coutil, $2; 
Satteen, $1.75. To agents at 2° 
* cents less. Order size two inche® 
} smaller than waist measure ove™ 
> the dress. 


' oA Warner Bros... 7 





63 Broadway, ¥.¥. 


THREE CENTENNIAL MEDALS AND THREE 
HONORABLE MENTIONS ARE GIVEN TO 








BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


Espec ily otamtet for heating 

DWELL Tkos. CHURCHES, 8C HOOL 8, $e. 

MOST POWEREU ir ND DURABLE Ta RNACE 
OLD. OV Auk 20,000 IN US 
BOY NTON: = i376 A ORE FIRE- PLACE 
HEATE 

Extremely powerful in heating. Attractive, 
brilliant, durable. economical. 
BOY NTON’S “TILE” OPEN-GRATE STOVE. 
The most attractive library stove ever made 

Send for | Estimates given for heating, 
and Rie fons 4 

SON. BOYNTON & CO.,, 
frs., No. 234 Water St., N. Y. 








A pleasant and most nourishing 
article of diet, combining the 
ure extract of ~~ wit 
he hest Chocolate. 
is used like ordin- 
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| 
Price, 
75 cts. 
~ E. FOUGERA & CO, 


For sale by 
Druggists 
and Gfocers. 


Gen. Agents, 
30 North William St., New York. 


CONVALESCENT 


INVALID CHAIRS, 
Children’s Carriages, 
Girls’ Perambulators, Gigs 
& Sleighs, Boys’ Sleds, 
Carts & Wagons, Violin 
Cases & TOY PIANOS. 
For prices, Address, 
VT. NOVELTY WORKS CO 
Sprignfield, Vt. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vout. XIV., No. 19. 








RUBBER ELASTIC FORCE CUP. 


For instantly C  - 4 
Discha - = es of 
Bowls, Tubs, Stations 
ary Wash Tubs ete., when 
they become partially or 
entirely stopped. 

This simple and inexpen- 
sive article does its work 
perfectly. The trouble,an- 
noyance and expense of 
sending for a plumber to 
free your pipes may be 
avoided by its use. 


D. HODGMAN & CO.; 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane. N. Y. 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 
the price. 

Send postal card for de- 
scription. 


MATHEWS’ 


LIQUID STARCH GLOSS. 


Gives a splendid gloss and finish to al) starched 
goods, making them WHITER AND CLEARER than 
wax or anything else, and prevents the iron from 
sticking. Trial bottle free. 

Put up in 4-07. bottles, price 15e. Sold by Grocers 
and Druggists. 

A. L. MATHEWS & CO., 8 Murray street, N.Y. 














THE LATEST NOVELTY 


THE POCKET JACK-PLANE 


21g inches in length, sharpens pencile beautifully without break 


ing the softest lead or soiling the fingers. Smperior to all pencil 
sharpeners or penknives for Boras Architects, Bookeepers, School 
Children, and everybody who use pencils. Sent by mail a re- 
ceiptof 25 cents. Sample dozen to deslers or agents, $2, by 

& G. SELCHOW & CO., 41 John St. N, Y. 








B. a BABBITT" S BABY SOAP 


Only the purest ve- 
getable oils used in 
its manufacture. 
No artificial one 







leleteriousingredi- 
ents. UNRIVALLED 
for the TOILET and 
Used in 
g children, 
will prevent erup- 
tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 
prevent disease. Does away with all powders, chalk or other 
emolients. A certain preventive of chafing, itching, fe... = 
babies, the causes of half the crying and crossness of ba 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and testis 
in Christendom; packed in boxes of 12 cakes of 6 ozs, each, 
and sent free to any addresson receipt of $2.50. Address, 
Rae For Sale by all Druggists. GQ .T. Bubbict, N.Y. 


SMALLFRUIT, 
INSTRUCTOR. 


A work of 64 pages, that telis how to grow fruits in aa ae ae for 
bome use or market, having drawings to aaa ete., 
Price, + post paid. Our Fruit Rec rand aGot 
fase Cardener is 4 monthly paper, ed to fruit grow- 
, truck Na and home's adornment, at ‘= )per year Most 
a terms to club agents of any paper in this country. A 
specimen copy as well as our wholesale and retail price list of 
ants and trees yree toapplicant. Address A.M. PURDY& CO 




















hester, N. Y.,or PURDY & DORLAND, South Bend, Indiana. 


.W.JOHNS?® PATENT. 





SBESTOS 


ees RIALs. 


ASBESTOS ROOFINC. 

The only reliable substitute for tin, at about one half its cost, 
shed with white Fire-Proof Coating, suitable for steep or 
roofs. In rolls ready for use. Easily applied by any one, 

ASBESTOS - PAINTS. 

All shades, ready mixed, superior body, rich colors, for gen- 

eral purposes; the most durable and economical protective cov 


erings for exposed wood and iron. In pails, kegs and barrels 
ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE AND BOILER 
COVERINGS. 


The cheapest, most durable and effective non-conductors in 
nse—proved superior to all others in U.S. government tests— 
a perfect insulator for hair felts, rendering them indestructible. 

ASBESTOS STEAM PACKINC. 
Indestructible, self-lubricating, flat, and round, all sizes. 
Fire-Proof Paints and Coatings, Cements 
for Steam-Joints, Acid and Cas Retorts, 
Leaky Roofs, &c. Roof Paint, 
Sheathing and Lining Felts. 
Asbestos Boards, Paper, Thread, Cloth, &c. 

These articles are ready for use, and can be easily applied 

by any ene. Send for Samples, Pamphlets, Price Lists, etc. 
H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 
Patentee and Manufacturer, Established 1858. 








PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


the thousands of purchasers of our PRE- 
PARED PAINTS we have yet to hear the first 
complaint. The reason is apparent. Our paints 
bave stood the test of years, where all other eelnte 
have failed in durability. Their covering ca acity 
being greater than that of any oe paint, pre 
sents a practical item of a. Our pai inte are 
guaranteed in every ular, + consumer as- 
suming no risk whatever, as we will re-paint any 
one | on which our paints do not proves satisfac- 
tory lowing a choice of English B. B. White 
Lead, or any other paint in use. 


WADSWORTH, MARTINEZ & LONGMAN, 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, New York, 


Only Depot. 


CAUTION,.—No connection with any other establishment in the city 
The largest assortment of Human 
Fronts, very fashionable, and improving the looks of all ladies instantly, in large variety. 
On rea) patent hair lace and naturally curly hair; on imitation lace, $1 per inch. 


The Marguerita 


air Goods positively retailed an wholesale prices. Invisible 
#2 per inch 


Seaside Wave. 


and 


A 


Great 


Success. 





My assortment of HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES of the finest quality only, is truly wonderful. All 
LONG HAIR SWITCHES of the finest quality of hair at $8.00, $10.00, $12.00 and $15.00—-something never 
offered before at less than double that price. CURLS, warranted to be naturally curly, at 50 cents each 
and upward. Nets for front and back-hair in large variety at 25 cents and 40 cents each. COMBINGS 
—— up in the most approved manner, warranted to give satisfaction. Hair taken in exchange. 
GREY HAIR a speciaity. 

UNRIVALLED BEAUTIFYING BAZAR. 

My line in all modern BEAUTIF YING COSMETICS is really marvellous, all cosmetics being war- 
ranted as perfectly harmless. CREME BLANCHE, the great magic beautifier for the complexion, a 
specialty. #1 per box. 

Don’t fail to send fora price list. Goeds sent to all parts of the country, when prepaid, free of 
charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
USE NONE BUT THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


MIXED READY FOR USE. PRICE REDUCED. 
OVER 400,060 HOUSES HAVE BEEN PAINTED WITH IT. 
EXTRACTS FROM OUR LETTERS. 


Rev. S. WESLEY LAKE, Farmingdale, N.J., says: “Our church painted with your paint looks 

wer rs sg 
MCKINSTRY, Esq., Hudson, N. Y., writes: * Your Paint isin universal use and favor in this 

ontaiien yrhood.’ 

MILTON A. MUSTIN, Esq., Madison, Ga., says: ‘‘ 1am well pleased with the paint.”’ 

RODERICK CURTIS, me Wallingford, Conn., writes: “‘The Paint has given satisfaction. 
not fail to recommend 1 

Prof. CHAS. F. CH ANDLER, the well-known chemist, says: 
durable paint known.’ 

SAMPLE CARDS, together with testimonials from owners of the finest residences in the country, 


furnished free by the 
Averill Chemical Paint Co., 
32 Burling Slip, New York City. 





I shall 


“The Averill. Chemical Paint is the most 


For sale in every section of the country. 


THE UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


announce the following Report as a basis of an Yong to MITCHELL, VANCE & Co., 597 Broadway, New 
York City, for Gas Fixtures and Ecclesiastical Wa 
REPORT: 3 

Ist.—This exhibit is of a large, complete and varied character, of special excellence in design, work- 
manship and finish ; and is arranged with great taste and skill. 

2d.—In Gilt and Polished Brass Gas Fixtures the exhibit is of excelience in the wide variety of de- 
signs employed, its elegance and artistic character, and the high order of finish attained. 
In combinations of metal with porcelain or glass, rich effects have been here produced. 

3d.—In Steel-finished Fixtures a novelty of beauty and durability is ———, 

4th.—The Double Slide Extension Light presents certain features of durability and regularity of 
motion that are of merit, while the arrangements for avoiding the heating and smoking of 
the rest of the Chandelier are UNIQUE. 

5th.—In Bronze Fixtures, both real and spelter, this Exhibit is of excellence as well in workman- 
ship and finish as in chaste character, and tastefulness of design. 

6th.—In Crystal Gas Fixtures the size of the integral parts, the integrity of the character of the 
Goods, as * CRYSTAL”? (few wires or chains being used, the arma, etc., being solid Crys- 
tal) the beauty and taste, as well as —— of the designs em —— and the excellence of 
the material used, give this part of the Exhibit prominence and value. 

ith.—In Ecclesiastical Ware, Altar and Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks, Coronas, Chancel Rails 
etc., the several Erhibits of the Mediaeval and Gothic orders are of high merit. The Bronze 
and Brass Railings for Church use are of excellence and beauty, being architecturally cor- 
rect in their respective schools. 

[SEAL.] A. T. GOSHORN, Director General. 
‘ J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary pro tem. 


The United States Centennial Commission announce the following Report, as the basis of an Award 
to MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., New York City, for Bronze and Marble Clocks, Bronzes, and Zinc Imitation 


Bronzes. 

REPORT: 

‘*For Marble Mantel Clocks, with Mountings of Real Bronze,and Zine Imitations of Bronze 
with Figures, Vases and Statuettes of the same; the Marble work, and the Metal work of 
which are of GENERAL EXCELLENCE.” 

[Sear.] A. J. GOSHORN, Director General. 
e es J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
Attest: ALEX. R. BOTELER, Secretary pro tem. 


In announcing results of our Exhibit, at the Internationa! Centennial Exposition, we desire that 
the written awards of the patee as announced by the United States Centennial Commission in each 
of »ur groups shall speak for themselves and for us. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 
Designers and Manutastuvene of Artistic Gas Fiyeres Fine we var, and Marble Clocks, 
onzes, &c. 97 BRO AY, 
OBTOBER 21sT, 1876. (The date of oh a y¥ Writes y A in Groups XIV. and XI.) 


FREE! FREE! 


FOR THE REST OF THE YEAR|; 
14 Months for $3. 


All Subscribers to the CHRISTIAN AT WORK from 


this date will receive the paper from the date of the receipt 











ot their subscription to January 1st, 1878. 


The Christian Union and Christian at Work for $5.00, 


$3 Per Annum for either if taken singly. 





207 PEARL S81.-NEW YORK. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ACENTS. 





CENTENNIAL MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


AWARDED TO THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





FOR 


SILVER PLATED HOLLOW WARE. 


ALSO FOR 


SUPERIOR 


SPOONS, FORKS, 


Etc., Etc., 
BEARING THE CO.'S TRADE MARK: 


“1847, Rogers Brothers, Xl.” 


Exrracts From eee Juoees’ Report : 


“Their LARGE VARIETY of Silver Plated White 
Meta Hollow Ware is of EXCELLENT 
QUALITY AND FINISH, and of 
TASTEFUL DESICNS.”’ 


“Their Silver Plated Forks, Spoons and Knives 
ae of SUPERIOR QUALITY AND 
EXCELLENT FINISH.”’ 


EXTRACT FROM AMERICAN INSTITUTE REPORT : 
“We consider the Goods made by this Company to 
be by far THE BEST made in this Country, and we 
believe in the World.’’ a 








F. BOOSS & BRO, 


449 Broadway & 26 Mercer St.,, 
NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


Sealskin Sacques a Specialty, 








t®” Received the Highest award ut the 
Centennial Exhibition. 





) Sena 25 Cts, and 
receive descriptions 
of Nebraska and the 
Black Hills country. 


Of interest to all. Add. Z.T. Hedges, Lincoln, Neb. 


Sanford’s New Challenge “igri” 


FURNACES with most valuable improvements 
Economical and powerful. 


Stag’s Head Range. Mate? openay'c* 


broiler, very ornamental and very desirable 


Warms upper rooms. 
: }H FIRE PLACE HE&ATER. 
Fire Side Jewel "Now ana Beautiful 


and a great heater. Will warm four roome. 


PORTABLE RANGE, 
Banquet Hot Closet ina SwWeer tome 
HOT CLOSET PORTABLE RANGE. Most com- 
plete and desirable cooking apparatus. 


Beacon Light Base BiSn BURNER (News 


Roth choles parior Stoves. Fire kept continuously. 
ane and delightful warming. rilliant illumi- 


ation. 
Patent Refuse Clearing @S*iks.'t,™ 


which slates and clinkers are easily removed. 


Sanford’s Mammoth ° ORE HEATERS 


The above and a great variety of other stoves 
and heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street. 


THREE THINCS IN ONE! 


Used at office of Christian 
Union. 
VENTILATION of a Fireplace : 


RADIATION of @ Stove; 
CIRCUL4TION of a Furnace. 


Pure Air and an Even Tem- 
perature throughout a room. 


Endorsed by the Medical, Sci- 
entific and Popular Press. 
Centennial Exhibition Award ! 

Send for descriptive Cata- 
logue, with prices, to 
The Open Stove Ventilat- 
ing Co., 














107 Fulton St.,N. Y. 
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